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7 “The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itealé into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
‘ ur to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views ; and, by setti incti 
, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, havin 

our spiritual nature.""—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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Review of the Week. 


go 
‘ALY continues to be the object upon which 
all eyes are turned. The Western Powers 
are doing something which is likely enough to 
bring on a crisis. What the intention of those 
Powers may please to be nobody knows, but there 
are Signs which imply a larger purpose than is 
ascribed to the statesmen engaged, and 
it is quite certain that events are becoming too 
strong for the most adroit statesman entirely to 
control them. In the first place, the King of 
Narius has that:power which resists every kind 
of coercion, which defiés the most gigantic strength 
to bend it: he has the power which resides in im- 
becility. The most hopeless of all tasks is to con- 
vince a fool, and the King of N ar.es is unconvince- 
able. Hvsyer has tried to make him moderate 
his assertion of absolutist royal rights ; but Naples 
cannot understand how Austria can preach a com- 
promise of privilege! He stands out, therefore ; 
—that is the first point. The Western Powers 
declare that they are sending their ships to pre- 
side over what may happen in the Bay of Naples— 
four line-of-battle ships and a proportionate num- 
ber of frigates, &c.—that is the second accessory to 
the approaching drama. Count Watewsx1 is 
understood to have interposed every practicable 
delay in the consummation of the Imperial purpose 
at Paris ; but the French fleet has been, or is about 
tobe, or is supposed to be about to be, launched at 
Many circumstances conspire to show 
that the Emperor Narotzon intends to take an 
active part in Italy—or does not intend. Two 
propositions have been ventured by ingenious 
persons, which prove how far he has piqued the 
faculty of guessing : one is, that the Pore, inca- 
pable of holding his own at Rome, should retire 
to Avignon ; the other, that the King of Narxes 
licate, to be succeeded by his eldest son, 
the Duke of Caranrra, who would accede to the 
throne with the constitution of 1848. But are 
hot the Bourbons totally destroyed? Is the 
any of the family, even the best branch, the Pht) 
lippist branch, that has not upon him the signs o 
extinction? Is not the whole family superannuated 
—fit only to disappear from conspicuous places, 
and about to disappear from the face of the earth ? 
Fourth fact;—Austria and all her protégés are in- 
Creasing their display of insolence and their de- 
Austria is strengthening her works at 
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Bergamo ; Tuscany has been imprisoning soldiers 
of the Anglo-Italian Legion who returned home : 
while from ‘Tuscany, and every part of the Italian 
peninsula, come subscriptions for the cannon, 
for the 10,000 rifles, addresses, and the most ob- 
vious signs of an impatience for action. The 
earthquakes of Vesuvius will be felt to the foot of 
the Alps. 

Before these great facts the squabbles of other 
Governments sink into insignificance. Why is it 
that Russia still keeps up her attempts to wriggle 
out of the Treaty of Paris? The only difficulty 
that we foresee with regard to Russia is the pro- 
bability that she may lend a politic aid to Pied- 
mont against Austria; and if so, it will be 
difficult to strike Russia while she is actually 
serving the purposes of freedom—if, indeed, it is 
possible that she can serve those purposes. 

Even Spain becomes unimportant, although 
the principles there in conflict are at the very 
foundation of the happiness of nations. The 
Court bas just shown the cloven foot. It has 
compelled the Government of O’DonNe xt to sus- 
pend the sale of Ecclesiastical property—that sale 
which was gradually, very gradually, relieving 
Spain from mortmain, and familiarizing the 
Spanish mind to a very mild though practical 
species of Protestantism. While the Court of 
Piedmont has saved Catholicism in Northern 
Italy at least by reconciling it to progress and 
freedom, the Court of Spain is preventing that 
rescue by reviving with a reactionary constitu- 
tion the heaviest incumbrance of the Roman 
Church, The Minister of Finance, CanTERo, whose 
scheme of revenue was spoiled by the bigotry of 
the Court, has retired. By degrees the Court will 
drive from it all practical political managers, and 
is expected to recal that man who handles his 
sword as the only political instrumeht. 

The civil contest in Kansas continues, but time 
has not yet been given for the effect of a more 
moderate course to be felt in tempering the con- 
flict. A third Governor has been appointed by 
President Pierce, a man, like his predecessors, 
selected from the North, but reputed to be more 
energetic than they were. Should he succeed in 


}preventing the attempt to check the extension of 
slavery by a mere process of riot, he will do some- 
thing to place the movement for relieving America 
from the curse of slavery in the path of hopeful pro- 
“There is nothing so revolutionary, be- 
cause there is nothing so unnatural and convul- 


orTress. 





sive, as the strain to keep things fixed when all 





the world is by the very law of its creation in 
eternal progress.” The Missouri compromise ne- 
cessarily failed, because it was an attempt “ to 
keep things fixed.” The rioting must as neces- | 
sarily fail, because it calls out resistance on the 
part of the South; when already the strongest 
doubt as to the possibility or the policy of 
maintaining slavery .was creeping into the very 
heart of every slave state. If peace should be re- 
stored, if the whole subject were brought back into 
Congress, where alone it can be settled, we should 
probably see the better feelings of the South 
evoked to aid the more generous and popular 
feeling against slavery in the North; and the Re- 
public would unite to free itself from the curse 
which is now dividing it. In the meanwhile, 
there are men and journals in this country that 
are doing the best they can to exasperate the 
Americans into civil war under pretext of 
agitating for slavery abolition, and they are 
doing the best they can to procure the elec- 
tion of a distinguished projector of joint-stock 
speculations, Mariposa mines, and so forth, pro- 
fessedly to render the Republic more respectable ! 
Luckily the Republic will pursue its own course, 
uninfluenced by these beatings of the wind. 

The Belgium Customs Reform Association is 
carrying on a war with the Protectionist interests 
of the neutral kingdom, and particularly with the 
ironmasters of Belgium, There are other diffi- 
culties which stand in the way of its progress. 
Although the Government is highly disposed to 
encourage free trade, it derives present revenue 
from several heavy fiscal imposts, while the muni- 


cipalities depend in some degree upon tolls, partl 

intended originally for purposes of protection. 
Nevertheless, the association is composed of men 
who have furnished very powerful aid to the Go- 
vernment in a course of gradually lightening the 
fiscal burdens of the kingdom. Thus the imposts 
on cereals have been entirely abolished. Bel- 
gium, established by international treaties, neu- 
tral, serving as a house of call for other countries, 
has very naturally offered itself as the continental 
centre for the discussion of laws which might be 
carried out in all the civilized countries of Europe, 
and indeed of the world. Thus it has been the 
scene for debates on public law, on reformatory 
improvement, on sanitary improvement, and now 
of free trade, to say nothing of the homeopathists 
who are holding a congress parallel to that of the 
allopathist free traders. The Free-Trade Con- 
gress has been a decided success. There have been 








representatives from most parts of Europe—from 
Sw Russia, Holland, Germany, even from 
Vienna, from Piedmont, Tuscany, Switzerland, 
in, and England. ere have been 
interesting debates, in which the several 
ave endeavoured to stake or to digeever 
actual and the 7 made by: the 
several countries in the reform ef their tariffs. A 
cértain favour appears to be shawn by the severel 
Governments, who have in geome cases assisted, 
and in others sanctianed, the of thed 
to Brussels. Refgrm, fore, pu its 
passive course, notwithstanding the intrigues 
of courts and the coming commotions of the Con- 
tinent. 

As to free trade, it is almost a past subject 
with this country, save only in one respect. To 
convince our farmers is no longer a, duty before 
us; they have taken that matter into their own 
hands, and are convincing themselves. A letter 
appeared in the Zimes yesterday from a Welsh 
farmer, Mr. Carne, giving a most interesting 
and minute account of the manner in which he 
has been applying the reaping-machine, what his 
difficulties were, and how he surmounted them. 
But when Welsh farmers have grappled with ma- 
chinery, and their working men have laboriously 
and sincerely assisted them, we sce that the very 
lever of free trade has been grasped in the agri- 
cultural hand. To say nothing of the proposal 
thrown out by Sir Jomn Maxwetr at the Car- 
lisle dinner, that he would purchase all the refuse 
of Carlisle as soon as that town shall have pro- 
eured the means. of deodorizing and conveying it. 
Wow there is some hope that Carlisle may hit 
upon the means of falfilling these conditions, for 

arlisle already stands distinguished as the cleanest 
town in the kingdom. 

But England has to obtain the other half of the 
benefits of free trade. We get all that we can 
by. adopting it ourselves, and we can double. our 
own blessings, and those of other countries, by 
inducing others to adopt it. Hence the great 
benefit of‘ the Brussels gathering. 

An éxceedingly interesting discussion took place 
at the Oldham Lyceum, led off by Lord Stanuey, 
en the general merits of education, with Sir 
James Kay Suurriewortra, and Mr. W. J. Fox, 
as the advocates of the official, and the Manchester 
plan of education, the one giving a clipped form 
of religious instruction, and the other leaving 
religious instruction to the Church, and proposing 
secular education. independently of creed. It is 
quite evident that if an exclusive suffrage did not 
keep out classes more intelligent than some that 
hold the franchise, the House of Commons would 
transfer its vote from J. K. Suurrieworta to W. 
J. Fox. 

Two familiar names have been removed from 
the list of our military men—Haxrpince has gone, 
and Comm Hatxerr; both good officers, both 
conscientions servants. HARrpINGE was a gentle- 
man, and by the help of the qualities implied in 
that single word, in Parliament, in the field, in 
battle, or in office, with comparatively mediocre 
talents, he won an excellent repute. 

The tribe of English, gentlemen is not multi- 
plying ‘in proportion to the population ;’ on the 
contrary, it is rather declining than otherwise. 
There is a sort of conversion of the good old 
stock into a very low form of Three per Cents. ; 
for English gentlemen are becoming lost in the 
crowd of jobbers in the market. Mr. Humpurey 
Brown. sends. to the papers an explanation of 
the manner in which his name figures among the 
directors and debtors of the Royal British Bank, 
and the explanation, indeed, has some force. His 
liability originated with the transfer of a liability to 
him from another man. who had already borrowed 
money from the bank. Nevertheless, the fact 
stands that Mr. Humenrex Brown, a Member 
of Parliament, and, we believe, a gentleman in 
every sense of the word, somehow or other finds 
himself amongst those who unite the offices of 
director and debtor to the same bank. Mr. Joun 
MacGreeor, the founder, figures for 70007. Mr. 
Joux Gwynne, a director, for about the same 
sum ; one of the auditors is amongst the numbers 
of the debtors; and Mr. Cameron, the quondam 
manager, is on the wrong side of the books for 
30,0001. In some cases securities have been 
lodged with the bank, which were already mort- 

ed to their full value. 

pow the heels of this diselosure follows an- 
other: there has been an ee wo in regis- 
tering the shares of the Crystal Palace Company, 
and the y is rather too big for the 
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epithet.given to it. About 3700 original and pre- 
ference shares: have been thrown upon the market 
since the eommencement of last year; of these, 
more thagy 2000 have actually been registered in 
the bookgof the company. They seem to have 
been, iggmed by one of the clerks, whos@ galary has 
beem stated at 150/. er 3004, a year q and the mo- 
tive to the ftaud is diggovered in his out usly 
expemsive Rabits. ‘Bix is the old story ef Joun 
Sapazin, 3. W. Corm and Davinsoy ag Gor- 
Dom; and the type ef the elass we seunember te, 
have seg some years age in George Barnwell. 
The remarkable fact, however, is that these gen- 
tlemen have positively obtained a footing in esta- 
blishments having large properties ap stake, and 
they have to a certain extent modified the man- 
ners and customs of London City. Who knows 
where these adulterations terminate ? 





THE BIRMINGHAM HOAX. 
Some further particulars of the swindle recently com- 
mitted at Birmingham in connexion with the visitors 
from Oude, and of which a brief account was given in 
this paper on Saturday week, have been published in the 
Birmingham Journal, where all the letters of Wyndham, 
the swindler, are given in full. This man continually 
addressed Captain Brandon, one of the agents of the 
Oudean Queen and Princes, informing him of the recep- 
tion which was to be given to the strangeys in Birming- 
ham, if they would “deign to come;” reporting the 
progress he had made in obtaining the sanction of the 
Mayor, the Superintendent of Police, Lord Ward, and 
various distinguished persons; referring to his “ inti- 
mate friend, the King of the Sandwich Islands,” to 
whom he had been of great service when that monarch 
had been ill-used by France; making obscure allusion 
to a regal chair which had been ordered by “his present 


arrangements for the reception he had made ; and stating 
that he would gladly “run up to town” on receipt of a 
telegraphic message to that effect from Captain Bran- 
don. To all these letters no answer was returned. On 
September 5th (the first letter was written on the 29th 
of August), Wyndham writes to Captain Brandon, hint- 
ing that he sees many ways of improving his (the cap- 
tain’s) fortune, and adding, after an allusion to a Dr. 
Neumann, who had reminded him of “ some discrepancy” 
in his statement about Lord Ward:—*“ All that I tell 
you istruth. I am here upon another subject certainly, 
but I do ask you, as a man anda gentleman, not to 
suffer me to look like a fool; for, entre nous, it has 
already cost me 15/. in wine and dinners, and I should 
not like to appear as a nonentity after all.” 

On the same day, Captain Brandon wrote to the 
swindler thanking him for the offer of his services, should 
the Queen of Oude travel so far as Birmingham. Then 
follows another letter from Wyndham, who writes upon 
the assumption that the ex-queen is really about to visit 
the town, and who asks to be favoured with “ her Ma- 
jesty’s monogram or crest as early as possible,” as he 
wishes ‘to get a medal struck to commemorate the 
visit.” But his race was nearly at an end. ‘“ That 
dread want,” says the Birmingham Journal, “ which has 
proved fatal to so many—the want of money—finished 
the career of Mr. Wyndham. From the introductions he 
had so adroitly obtained, he might have had orders 
readily executed for inconceivable amounts, if he could 
only have played out the game a little longer. But the 
inexorable Mr. Harrison (the keeper of the hotel where 
the swindler was staying), and his demand for the 15/, 
for dinners and wines, of which Mr. Wyndham spoke so 
feelingly in a former letter, together with the limited 
supply of linen—two shirts and a ‘ dickey’—which was 
scarcely worthy of a royal representative, and which be- 
came painfully apparent,—these things interposed and 
ruthlessly toppled over the whole ingeniously constructed 
attempt at imposition. Mr. Harrison demanded the 
amount of his bill, and a Mr. Collis was applied to for 
the loan of 5/., which Wyndham obtained, and for which 
he gave his I O U. That 5/. was his ruin. Suspicion 
flashed across the mind of Mr. Collis, and inquiry 
through his London establishment confirmed it. On the 


Wyndham to dinner, discovered while out that the 
whole affair was a swindle. He got hold of a policeman 
and rushed to his house; but Mr. Wyndham, probably 
suspecting something, had gone off. They pursued him 
to the Clarendon, but the demands of Mr. Harrison had 
been of such a pressing nature that he had left there too, 
and disappeared.” 

After this, Wyndham absolutely had the audacity to 
write to Captain Brandon, to “put him on his guard 
against a Mr. Collis!” In his last letter to the Cap- 
tain, dated September 14, Wyndham complains that 
“the Times has utterly crushed him in ‘mind, body, 
and estate,’” and that the Times article is “ frightfully 
malignant,” and ‘contains no less than nineteen false- 
hoods.” He concludes :—‘ Pray let me hear from you 
without delay. Suspense is torture.—P.S. A letter will 
find me at 3, Monument-yard, City; but I give you 
this address en confidence.” 

Wyndham, it seems, is known in London as a swindler, 
and he appears now to be thoroughly unmasked. 








ppossible, and to submit t your judgment— 


THR WORKING CLASSES OF 
AND ITALY. 
Tue folleawing is the address of the 
mittee im England :— En 
Fagumps,—The above letter has been 
and theugh the Society of the Friends of 
longer emists as a body, never had Italy more 
\ friends among Englishmen than at this mom: 
‘therefore have responded to the appeal of the 
Ww men. by forming a committee, w 
is to circulate the above letter omeag" yu = ane 


of right and jugtice—a brie stateme + condit 
of Italy a thfS moment. “= 
The population of Italy amounts to 23 
Of this number 4,730,500--the subjects ot the Kay 
Sardinia—are free men, governed by a free constity 
enjoying free institutions and a free press, A standing 
army, whose soldiers and officers haye Proved thep 
worth side by side with our own in the Crimea, a thriy. 
ing commerce, railways and docks, public 
schools, are the outward signs of liberty that diss 
guish the Sardinian States from the rest of the 
sula. If you move among the people, 
happy and energetic, striving after meal 
progress. They know that their king keeps his word, 
promises as shal} 





and they try te win from him such 
tend to the welfare of the masses. Victor 
and his 4,730,500 subjects, have proved to the work, 
beyond a doubt that the Italians can govem, andly 
governed by, themselves, 

The remaining 19,226,600 inhabitants of Italy hay, 
been for the last forty years, and are at this moment, 
subject to the dominion of a many-headed 





Majesty of Oude ;” telling the captain of the various | 


evening of Tuesday, the 9th inst., three days after the | 
last letter was written, Mr, Collis, who had fnvited Mr. | 


whose head-in-chief may be called the Emposw of i 
tria. True, this individual has only usurped 8259 square 
/miles of Italian soil, whereas King’ Bomba possesses 
| 31,460; the Pope, 13,000; the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
6324; and the other little rulers of Parma, Modena, 
| &c., 3597: but so terrible, or so useful, has his Imperial 
| Majesty of Austria rendered himself to all these princes, 
that they rule but at his bidding, and model their go- 
_vernments after his Imperial taste. The policy observed 
| by all these rulersin obedience to their-chief, during the 
| last forty years, has been to reduce all their subjects to 
the lowest degree of moral and physica] slavery, by de- 
| priving them of means of intercourse by railroads, or of 
| the interchange of thought through the medium of the 
press, by closing all schools. and colleges where a liberal 
edutation might be obtained—(* We don’t want know- 
ledge,” said the Emperor Francis 1.; “it is quite enough 
if my subjects can read and write”)—and by employing 
|a wholesale system. of spies, and police, whereby 
| person. suspected of liberal views may be Pd 
and punished. But the Italians have never gyh 
mitted tamely to this hateful yoke. Every yee 
has given fresh proof that their aversioi ig om the 
increase. Yearly revolts, and the three principal Rey 
lutions of 1821, 1832, and 1848, have sent thousands tp 
the scaffold. The Austrian, Papal, and Neapolitay 
dungeons swarm at this moment with. prisoners, whoe 
only offence is that they have tried to set their 
free ; and a larger proportion of Italians, wander in Eng- 
land and America, poor, famished, homeless, exiled, for 
that country’s sake. Do you think all these-examply 
serve to strike terror into the remaining population, that 
they resign themselves to the tyrant whom as yebno 
one has succeeded in overthrowing? No; that nine 
teen millions of Italians, if they are one in suffering ani 
in slavery, are also one in the desire to. bea nation—te 
intention to rid themselves. of their tyrants. 
| It is to assist them to do this that, among othenefiors 
made, a National Subscription has been opened at Genus 
for the purchase of weapons for those provinces whith 
shall first rise to drive out the Austrians; from Italy 
The members of the committee chosen. to receive them 
subscriptions are, Colonel Giacomo Medici, Antonio 
Mosto, merchant; Agostino Gnecco, gentleman; An- 
tonio Casareto, working man. Among the 3264 names 
inscribed on the list up to the 12th inst., appear those of 
Giuseppe Mazzini and Giuseppe Garibaldi, proving that 
in this effort at least the people and’ their leaders aré 
unanimous. 

We know that by some of you this. appeal will: bem 
sponded to at once—others may say, But why, if the 
| people are unanimous in their resolye, do they walt 
|help from us? Let them go to Italians—to their om 
| fellow-sufferers. The Italians who are both riels aad 
| liberal haye been. shot or imprisoned, or exleh eg 
ago; and, moreover, do you know that in any 
Italy, except Sardinia, to know that any persom 
in the same town with you holds liberal views, 
not to denounce him to the police, is considered a0 
of high treason, punishable by imprisonment tor 
years—perhaps for life. Read Felice Orsini’s account 
the ‘ Austrian Dungeons in Italy” (price One 
Read Mr, Gladstone's Letters on the “ State Prosecutiat 





of the Neapolitan Government” (published by M é 
Sixpence). Read the Tracts and Records publist 

the Society of the Friends of Italy (to be had of Holy 
oake and Co., 147, Fleet-street),* and judge for yam 
selves whether it it is possible that these people candi 





* Read Garibaldi’s letter concerning the murdet d 
Ciceruacchio and his young children. 
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methods of attaini sain” St “Senitow i tr deo eee ts nemapoahe Tra that it 
They it—ere willing to risk thee obtain it. o rsh) 


and 
? 
F for us to take that 3 but (to Mr, 
STE iy ledevare wating eed then It ot mettisite funds had been fortheoning, thow-i¢ton ent orm sera tem ne Mant) 
lives im it. is wanting, and the consciousness that | sands of men Me nat have:risen in the place of unite, and Marsh: “ You must bear with 
only the material and brave of other nations are might not have been overcome by their a , 
the them God speed. It is to prevent these outbreak. to restrain these suf- “ Fknow you are, sir: You are right. Thave been 
bidding arguments will be used to deter you > ro quite 

Many specious money, oF your sympathy, or from Striving to prove: to them that help is at hand—that if have too muctr the appearance of inward’ suffering—of 
from ethene Al ad in this great Halian| they will bear on yet a little they will give them the | pain of mind.” Mr. Marsh: “T did not accuse you of 
oe time back thecry was that the Italians means of making their next blow efficacious, And we! that.” (Langhter.) The Chairman: “PF do not 
question. contented with the paternal government of second heartily their appeal to you to help with your’! you did, but T have heard it said. However, T woul 
oe the atrocities of the government have be- penee, and with the influenee of your British names, 


circumetn et Nat be absurd for me, under those peas 
so glaring, and the Italians have gone in, such| this national effort of the Italians to win an Italy for AM Pcs f pat on-anything but a grave ssper?® 
come y 
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to prove their abhorrence of it, themselves. A Mr. Frederick €larke at one time took the iron works 
numbers to. bars —_ have been compelled to drop Two cepies of the letter from the men of! on his own hands, but, not having sufficient capital to 
1100 souls peters ae up others equally false and absurd. Genoa, with their original signatures and their Separate conduct them, he threw them back on the hands of the 
the King ¢ — hear that in the intervention of France and trades, have been forwarded to England. One lies for bank, which again made itself liable, though the works 
Fonstit; You lies: the chance for the Italians—that m bection with: Mr. Watts, 147, Fleet-street, and the | were then involved to the extent of 70,0002 or 80,0002, 
A standing 7 Napoleon is some grand seheme to get | other with Joseph Barlow, bookseller; of 28, Grainger- This was as far back as 1853, “ Gentlemen,” added the 
roved theip the Austrians out of Italy. But for trusting to foreign street, and 1, Nelson-street, Newcastle, to. which places Chairman, after he had made these statements, “ it 
ea, a thriy, ané foreign aid, the Austrians, who by the subscriptions can be forwarded. Send single might be said we ought then to have closed; but. we 
rolleges ang on ermal borders of Italy in 1848, | tions with single names; or, if you prefer it, let each could mot—we dared not.” “No, Seeraped Mr. 
that distin. people have returned. But for foreign interven. factory or workshop choose one man to represent the Marsh, “not so long as there was o bringing 
the penin. oe ao teeen Republic would be existing at this workmen, Post-oftice orders are preferable to stamps. fresh shareholiters in.” Mr. Esdaile endeavoured to meet 
find them, time, and the Pope, but for the French bayonets, which| 1 he Committee will publish weekly lists of the sums | this by saying that it was their duty to persuade capi- 
nd materia} him om his throne; would not now be sanctioning | received, and they will holé these sums in trust, to be'/ talists to come and take the works, in order: to 
his word, Ue ebetting the: massacres and cruelties that are duily | applied within the limits which the law compels in the recompense the shareholders for their advances, or to es- 
8 a8 shall taking place in his dominions, cause of the suffering and enslaved people of Italy. tablish a public company to work the . Adshort 
Emmanue, Bug that foreign intervention is meditated, JAMES Stansrrmxp, Swan Brewery, Walham- time ago, he said, ree ban a fon oe og 
the Italians an. Italy for themselves, and would as green, such a company under the Lim bility 
m, wik poet iiaates iene as Louis Napoleon, _ Ricnarp Moors, 25, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. respect to Mr. Humphrey Brown's debt, Mr. Exsdaile 
Nowmecam imagine that he will undertake to free Italy Jossrm Cowen, Jun., Blayden Burn, News assured the shareholders that, until he became the 
Italy have for Italy's, sake, or for any other motive than for his castle-on-Tyne. ; Chairman of the bank, he did not know that Mr. 
s momen, own aims. But the man of i ‘Second’ of mag ee pn was woe in a * And you-a director 
tan December’ is too well oo rs the people who — b wth a. a —y- = a aa fo... crear hwy Marsh. ©," replied 
or angum: Oo Rave much weight wi SE ™, M.A, gham. . Dsdaile, 
259 square a og a . W. H. Asuursr, 6, Old Jewry. Mr. then complained with great warmth that 
Possesses Afr more: plausible doctrine is preached by many| Jon, Secretary, James STANsFeLp, Office, 22, Sloane- he was indueed, by false representations of the flourish 
’ Tuscany, wherwish: Italy well, but who have not studied the facts Street, Knightsbridge, London. ing state of the bank, to take some shares last year. He 
Modena, ef theca. These say “ Piedmont is the only saviour cine ee continued ry et ae I Sng in the bank 
) Imperial » that they mean that if the Italians rose a a “a was a part of the sma pa ony which my children 
e princes, > = A ml ar were to ask the aid of THE ROYAL BRITISH BANK. had aright to, and, seeing that the act of the. directors 
their go- the: Pixdmontese army and the Piedmontese people, | A MEETING of the shareholders of’ the Royal British may send’ us to beggary, my brother shareholders’ wil] 
observed it woukl be given heartily and immediately, we be- | Bank took plaee last Saturday at the London Tavern, | pardon me if F may appear a little importunate, Tnow 
the lieve thepare right but if they mean that the Italians when the directors submitted 4 statement of the affairs | wish to ask the Chairman whether he does not think this 
hjects to who. are the sufferers are to sit still, and the King | of the bankrupt establishment. My, Edward Esdaile, | bank wassinsolvent when those new shares were 
, by de- of Piedmont: will come with his army and drive out | Chairman of the Board of Directors, presided. The Chairman: “ The bank was not insolvent so 
1s, or of the assertion is an absurdity, con- Mr. Coleman, the accountant, after some prefatory re- | as those Securities were taken as worth the money they 
n of the trary to alll logi common: sense—disproyed by his- | marks, proceeded to state that he estimated the total represented.” Mr. Marsh: “ But those securities were 
» Liberal toricabfincts It is as if) when the working classes. have | liabilities of the bank at 539,13. 12s, 94, and the | not worth. their money.” The Chairman: « In: our-esti- 
t know. decided to, strive for higher wages and shorter hours, an Gross assets ab 299.9871. 18s. 114. ; but, allowing for| mation they were.” ‘Mr, Marsh : “But, unfortunately 
‘ individual should tise and Say, “ Wait, suffer, hope! certain contingencies which could not be overlooked, the | for us, the fact is they were not.’ , 
uploying There is: »: manufacturer in Manchester who gives his net assets he estimated at 288,6447. 188. 11d. These Another proprietor said that a farther call’ had been 
r. | men fhir’ wages, and who dves not oblige them to work assets included the Welsh Tron Works, upon which the | made, and asked whether the directors believed’ that the 
ver sub. quarters; Be patient, and in the course of time he and | company had expended 106,4537., and it was the opi- shareholders would again venture to trust them: (the 
"y yeu Teele, tna workmen will induce all the —— of | nion of an Payer en Spe rng Seman sell Ps a mae a a i Be ne -t res 
to do ashe ” You would reply: “ No, we minimum price of 0002, but his own beli was that, | man, am » if you pu j 
= Suffer ;: We: want higher wages and hove hours. We_| if they were worked (and'they are now ready for work- ing; the decision will Be in the negative.” 
al Rema must wim them: for ourselves . then, if this master will | ing), they would yield a profit of! 16,0002. a year.—In After some more cross-questioning, Mr: Stapleton, 
sands ty use his infinence with the rest, well and go0d—iF his | answer to Mr. Marsh (one of the shareholders, who sub- deputy- governor, said that, on being elected Tast 
opel workmen: will co-operate with us it will be very noble | jected the Chairman to a most rigorous examination), February; he determined to drive Mr. Brown and Mr, 
+ who and disinterested of them; but we cannot expect them; | Mr. Esdaile stated that the-accumulation. of deficiencies | Cameron out of their positions, on account of* their debts 
tw, Cvew if they were ablo, to: come: and lift our burdens off | originated in a credit account of 30002; and a discount | to the bank. “TF did it,” he continued. “JT was the 
n Eng- our backs; while: we simply lie. down and groam under | account of 60002, on the part of @ firm bearing the youngest director on the board: T was not brought 
ed, for them.” Se with the Italians—they must give the initia- | names. of Dummler and Scales, afterwards Dummler and | to business, and I was anxious to leave the concern, 
amples movement must come ftom within. Material Swift, made at the beginning of 1850, The speaker saw the danger of going on, and also of leaving. I'Kad 
ms that aid iealk that cay, be of service from without. Many of | added that these advances were recommended by one of promised secrecy, and if T had left I conld’ not, as aman 
yeh. m0 the most. sufféring, most Sanguine, did hope, perhaps; | the highest firms in the City of London. At this, there of honour; have stated to myriends any facts connected 
| nine that the past war would give Piedmont a right to fight | Were loud cries of « Name, name!” but the Chairman | with the condition of the bank. [ th as 
ng and 48 she: had fouglit for the Turks—take for | refused to comply with the demand. From the other | a man of honour, and placed myself in a position in 
nthe Granted: that: she desired it herself—that Cavour's memo- official statements it appeared that the account of Mr. | which heavy losses were incurred, and ultimate 
Was'a means of feeling how far. she might venture | Humphrey Brown, the member for Tewkesbury, and | ruin to myself. When Mr. Cameron was on the. point 
efforts openly against: Austria By this time it must be evident | until recently a director of the bank, exhibits a debt of | of leaving us, we found that'he had obtained a large sum 
Geno allwho desire to find out the truth. that England and 70,9082 ; that Mr. John MacGregor, the member for | of money from the bank, and’ that he was not in a posi- 
which ‘would not permit Piedmont to put herself in the Glasgow, and the founder of the concern, is indebted to | tion to give us sufficient Security. We pressed “hi we 
Italy. und. She may prove an ally, but she cannot; | the amount of 73622; that Mr, Cameron, the late even threatened him with criminal proceedin in 
these not to be; the initiator of the People’s: War, manager, has obtained 33,0002., against which there are | order to save timself, he used every exertion to get any 
= ather argument—the cruelest and saddest of all | no Securities-except such as are now found to have been | kind of security, It so happened’ that: hi own son-ih- 
that: wild be used to deter you—we must treat, and then previously changed. and encumbered, and the utmost | law; who is-a member of the board, lad a large number 
“4 eo “8 — be told — the: people — worth of which is estimated at 30007; that Mr Melk of' shares; and Mr. Cameron induced’ Him to Tend him 
Wanimeus—that t cy 40 not wish to rise—an, they 
that 


lins, the late Solicitor, took 70007. ; and that one of the those: shares; which he transferred’ to tlie board” as 
will toryou the attempts that have beenmade and auditors owes 20002. | It was also stated that: Mr: John | portion of the securities forthe advances, What would 
failed, to Prove to. you that by giving money for: this Gwynne, who was formerly director, retired’ if 1851, | you have said if’ we had allowed him to §0. away with 
You are just sending’ a few more victims to the leaving a debt of 13,6400 ; and: that a loss of 13,4861) those shares ?” 
Scaffold—that you are increasing the watchfulness and | was sustained by Mr, Oliver, of Liverpgol: The total Dr: Goddard, « shareholder, then moved the follo 
the cruelty of the Austrians, and hindering instead of | loss from persons directly: connected with the adminis- resolution, amidst loud cheers :—“That the past 
elping the National Cause. tration of the bank appears to lave been 121, 0007, present directors 
When you that twenty, thirty, eighty men have There was: no loss on the South. Sea House, nor-were | three gentlemen who became directors on the Ist August 
uisen up 5 “gainst their tyrants, have been over | any of the existing directors indebted to the bank. last), By their-systematic misapplication of the finds of 
Powered. by Dumbers, massacred or imprisoned, what In the midst of a running fire of questions, the Chair- | the institution entrusted’ to their keeping, and by their 
does that Prove? That that movement:has been incited | man Stated that, by reason of certain: irregularities: on uniform and culpable misrepresentation. and concealment 
by popular Tganized and approved of by them. | the part of the persons with whom the credit and dis- | of the actual condition of the bank in their half-yearly 
No. It Means that those men, goaded beyond human | count accounts had been opened, the bank called for balance-sheet, and statements made to the 
ose men who feel their lives a burden and | collateral securities, These were given, “and,” said'Mr. | as: also the disereditable proceeding of iksuj new 
shame, w » determined to live as free men or to die | Esdaile, “ oyr advances on those collateral securities were shares long after the bank had become hopelessly 


, t to gain their liberty—have, in spite of the | within what we supposed to be the banking margin.” solvent; thus bringing dishonour and ruin upon 

fenetics their leaders, in Spite of hopes held out for} Here he was interrupted by Mr. Marsh, who said, “You innocent persons, which would have been entirely a: 
future, 8own sick of hope deferred, have struck 

desperate 


Y 
one | dealt with those securities as valuable, whether they | by better management or an earlier winding up, have 
: blow, careless of the consequences to were so or not?” To this the Chairman replied :— | shown themselves utterly unfit for the post they occu- 
hemaalves, testing te ation something for their country | “Clearly. Ofcourse this has turned out to have been pied, and unworthy of the confidence of this or any 
and the Cause, if only Y leaving another martyr’s name | an error; but when the liabilities of these parties to the | other Proprietary.” Dr. Goddard declared this resolution 
avenged. This is the meaning of the | bank reached a larger sum, say 19,0002, or 20,0002, unanimously carried, though only a few hands were 
Past attempts. that are wept over by the creat Italian | what was to be done ?” Further, on, a singular dialogue | held up in favour of it: The Chairman, who, tilt tliat 
eiptt—that are censured and sneered at by those in- ensued between Mr. Marsh and the Chairman, The time, appears to have been very cool, 
idea of Parties who, hostile or indifferent to the latter, alluding to the speculations in the Welsh iron | temper, and angrily exclaimed—« I'deny that the reso- 
oF @ freg Italy, seek for pretexts to prove that the works, observed :—« Gentlemen, it is very easy to take ' Intion was carried. Five-sixths, at least, of the meeting 
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es 
refused to back the lie, and to say that we are dishonest 
men. Youknow it is a lie tosay that we are all dishonest 
men.” (“ Oh, oh !” “* Hear, hear !” cheers, and confusion.) 
Dr. : “I know to the contrary, and to my cost.” 
The Chairman: “ As I believe this room is full of honest 
men, I am convinced they would not believe or back a 
lie. Truth is truth, and your resolution declares a lie. 
We are not dishonest men.” (Cries of “ You are,” “ No, 
you are not,” and great confusion.) 

Mr. Owen, formerly a director, said he left the board 
in consequence of the way the money had been misap- 
plied, and that it was at one time discovered that Mr. 
€ameron had a book with a private key, which book 
was never seen by any one but himself. This fact was 
not known till Mr. Cameron was taken so dangerously 
ill that it was thought he would die very shortly. “ It 
would have been well for us if he had died,” exclaimed 
one of the shareholders. Another shareholder, in a state 
of great excitement, shouted, ‘‘ You are all little better 
than a set of thieves.” Mr. Owen said he had not be- 
fore stated what he knew because he was afraid of in- 
juring the bank. Loud cries having been raised for 
Alderman Kennedy, whose name had been mentioned by 
Mr. Owen, the Alderman came forward, and said that two 
years ago he had told the proprietors they wanted more 
capital; he had the greatest confidence in the bank at 
the time, but had been deceived, and was not only a 
great sufferer himself, but he had the misfortune of 
having caused a number of his friends to be losers. He 
did entreat them at least to let him have the same sym- 
pathy as others, for he could assure them that he had 
been in no way the cause of the misfortune.—General 
Aitcheson, who had previously maintained that the only 
course by which the shareholders could have justice done 
them was by going to the Court of Chancery in accord- 
ance with the Winding-up Act, moved as follows, after 
an ineffectual attempt on the part of Dr. Goddard to re- 
peat his former resolution :—‘ That it appears to this 
meeting, and we hereby declare, that the losses of the 
Royal British Bank have exhausted all the surplus, or 
reserved fund, and one-fourth part of the paid-up capital 
of the said bank.” Mr. Stapleton seconded the resolu- 
tion, and the Chairman declared that it was carried. 
Great uproar ensued, several persons denying that the 
motion was affirmed; but the Chairman’s decision was 
not rescinded, and the meeting broke up without any 
more tangible results. 





THE INTERNATIONAL FREE-TRADE 

CONGRESS. 
Tx Congress assembled in the Gothic-hall of the Hotel 
de Ville, Brussels, at one o’clock on Monday, and was 
occupied in listening to the statements of the delegates 
from different countries for upwards of three hours. The 
hall contained at the time of meeting between three and 
four hundred deputed and adherent members connected 
with trade and commerce in various parts of the world. 
Among the gentlemen present at the commencement of 
the proceedings were:—M. Figualora, Barcelona; M. 
Hertz, Hamburg; M. Clink Sterk, Holland; M. Ma- 
thyssens, Antwerp; M. Cherbulier, Zurich; M. Masson, 
Vervain ; Mr. Charles Holland, chairman of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Liverpool; Mr. Francis Boult, Liver- 
pool Financial Reform Association; Mr. Wickham, 
M.P., delegate of the Bradford Chanfber of Commerce ; 
Mr. Oliveira, M.P.; Mr. E. Chadwick; Mr. W. Ewart, 
M.P.; Mr. Winkworth; M. Suringar, the founder of 
the Dutch Mettray ; Mr. C. Allhusen, chairman of the 
Chamber of C ce, Newcastle; MM. Guillaumin 
and Garnier, Society of Economists, Paris; Mr. S. Plim- 
soll, Yorkshire Coal Owners; Mr. Swan, Chamber of 
Commerce, Leeds; Mr. Burn, Manchester; Mr. Henry 
Bohn, London; Mr. F.O. Ward; Mr. Niell, Consul for 
Montevideo. 

Mr. Corr Vandermaeren, President of the Belgian Free 
Trade Association, opened the proceedings by glancing 
at the previous Congress of a similar character held in 
1847, and at the various reforms in the way of the re- 
moval or reduction of Customs’ imposts since that year 
in the several countries of Europe. He then resigned 
his place to M. C. de Brouckére, who had been elected 
President of the Congress, having filled the same post in 
1847. The two points to be kept specially in view by 
the speakers were stated thus :—‘‘1. What are the ob- 
stacles, artificial or natural, which impede the extension 
of commercial relations with the country which you re- 
present? 2. What are the practical means proposed or 
that may be proposed in each country to remove or lessen 
the obstacles which thus impede its commercial relations 
with foreign nations ?” 

The President then called upon delegated members of 
the Congress, according to a prearranged order, to ad- 
dress the assembly. Each speaker, in succession, mounted 
a kind of tribune, and gave expression, in French, to the 
opinions of the body by whom he was deputed. Most of 
them read from manuscript notes, which they subse- 
quently handed in to the secretary, the time allotted by 
the rules to each—a quarter of an hour—being in some 

cases unexhausted, and in others considerably exceeded. 

The first speaker was M. Clink Sterk, Holland, who 
explained that when the Netherlands and Belgium 
formed one kingdom, the protective system predominated. 
The northern provinces suffered severely from that sys- 





stances even the total extinction, of many branches of 
commerce. A separation having been effected between 
the two countries, more enlightened views began to pre- 
vail in Holland, which was urged on in the path of ame- 
lioration by the example of England, and now barreled 
herrings are the only articles prohibited by the tariff. 
(A laugh.)—M. Mathyssens, of Antwerp, thought too 
glowing a picture had been given by the preceding speaker 
of the liberality of the Dutch Government.—M. Reep- 
maetker agreed with M. Sterk, allowing for a few limita- 
tions. 

Mr. Winkworth, delegate from the Society of Arts, 
London, briefly described the objects of the body with 
which he was connected, claiming for it the credit of 
originating the happy conception of a universal exhibi- 
tion of the industry of all nations. He referred more 
especially to the obstacles placed in the way of the silk 
trade of England (on which he had drawn up a Govern- 
ment report in 1855) by restrictive duties; and then, 
passing to the general subject of Free Trade, he quoted 
statistics to show that the prosperity of the English 
people had largely increased since the repeal of the corn- 
laws.—M. Hertz, of Hamburg, gave a similar picture 
of the state of commerce in his city, resulting from the 
relaxation of fiscal restrictions. 

M. Cherbulier, Professor of Political Economy of the 
Polytechnic Institute, Zurich, and delegate from his 
Government, next described, at a length which called 
forth a remonstrance from the President, the present 
commercial situation of Switzerland. Up to the year 
1848, Switzerland had no fiscal system whatever; but, 
means being required to keep up the public roads and 
carry out other public works, the Government in that 
year was obliged to introduce a Customs’ tariff adapted 
to the peculiar circumstances and geographical position 
of the country. The duties were very light, but every 
step the Government took in commercial legislation 
would be in the direction of Free Trade. 

M. Figualora (Spain) stated that up to 1834 the 
old system of inter-provincial barriers prevailed in his 
country, and duties were levied on commodities con- 
veyed from one province to another the same as if they 
had been imported from a foreign country. The Cus- 
toms’ revenues had more than doubled since the re- 
vision of the tariff in 1849, while the internal trade of 
the country had equally benefited. 

M. Agie, of Antwerp, having stated the views of the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city in favour of Free 
Trade, the Conference adjourned to the following day. 
On Tuesday, the speakers were Signor Scialoja, dele- 
gate from Sardinia, Count Arrivabene (Tuscany), MM. 
Garnier and Wolowski (Paris), M. Molinari (Brussels), 
Dr. Bambers (Berlin), M. Pascal Duprat (Paris), M. 
Vanderbruck (Central Agricultural Society of Belgium), 
M. Mullerdorff (Chamber of Commerce, Viviers), Mr. 
Oliveira, M.P. (who spoke in favour of reducing the 
wine duties), and Mr. Bohn, the London publisher, who 
expounded his views on the subject of .an international 
book-post, based on principles analagous to the system 
recently introduced into England. All the speakers 
from continental towns and countries gave hopeful ac- 
counts of the spread of free-trade doctrines in their re- 
spective localities. -The Congress shortly afterwards ad- 
journed for the day. 

On the reassembling of the Congress on Wednesday, 
M. David, of Denmark, gave up his right to speak, and 
M. Wattel, of the Chamber of Commerce of Antwerp, 
made some observations with a view to showing that the 
tendencies of the Chamber he represented were not pro- 
tectionist, as two previous speakers had asserted, and 
that the people of Antwerp inclined to free trade. M. 
Ackersdeyk, from Holland, followed, but his remarks 
were not audible. A Swiss gentleman, representing the 
National Institution of Geneva, then made some very 
energetic remarks, with a degree of vehemence which 
provoked some mirth. In the course of these observa- 
tions, he wandered into the question of the oppressed 
nationalities, but was called to order by the President. 
After Seiior Matias Gomez Villaboa, who appeared for a 
Spanish Agricultural Society, had read from a paper 
which, as far as could be distinguished, appeared to be 
opposed to free trade, 

M. Molinari occupied the tribune. He had to report 
on the proposition of M. Corr Vandermaeren, for the 
establishment of an International Customs Reform 
Association. This proposition had been adopted unani- 
mously, and it had been arranged that the central com- 
mittee should be composed of men of all nations. The 
central office would be in Brussels. 

The second proposition had reference to the establish- 
ment of tribunals of commerce, uniformity of weights 
and measures, and money, as well as letters of credit 
and postage. After some discussion, the resolution was 
referred to the new International Free Trade League 
which has just been founded. 

The next proposition, submitted to and carried by the 
Congress unanimously, was from the authorities of 
Antwerp, and was to the effect that what remained of 
the colonial system should be abolished. 

The third proposition was to the effect that “the 
Congress desired that all duties on rivers running from 
one country into another, and straits separating them, 
should be abolished.” Carried with one dissentient 
voice. Z 

The fourth proposition, suggested by M. Couvreur, 


modified, and the compulsory visas for 
be abolished. This proposition was carried 

The fifth proposition ran thus :—“ That 
the importation and exportation of 
be simplified and made uniform for all nations,” 
unanimously. 

M. Tillitre brought up the report of 
teaching of political economy. The section 
the delegates to pledge themselves to use thei fate 
to get the elements of political economy introduced 
part of popular education in their respective hd 
and to recommend the preparation of teachers Sera 
purpgse. Carried unanimously, this 

Mr. Ewart, M.P., then moved an ad 
lation to the King on the twenty-sixth annivestay 
the national independence. This was agreed 
a dissentient. oa 

It was then arranged that a fourth and sitting 
the Congress should be held on Toute sd 

A letter has been received from Mr. Cobden, y 
although it was not read to the meeting, is to — 
lished with the other documents submitted to the 
gress. After expressing his deep regret at 
to attend, Mr. Cobden quotes some vatidierteo 
yearly increase in the value of our since the 
year 1846, when Sir Robert Peel “* dethroned the ancient 
Protectionist superstition.” He proceeds:—“ You wil} 
find that the table exhibits a stead progress 
terrupted only by the revolutions of Tae an the ~ 
of 1854-1855. But observe the upward rebound of th 
present year of peace, in the first seven months of whic 
our exports have reached 64,000,0002. sterling, being at 
the rate of 110,000,000/. for the whole year, or Dearly 
double the amount of 1846. No other instance of » 
large and rapid an increase of foreign trade can be citel 
in the annals of the world. I anticipate that this year 
our exports will exceed those of France, Austria, 
and Spain together,—the four largest states of Europe, 
containing an aggregate of four times our ; 
and that they will amount to double those of the United 
States, whose distinctive party banners seem to bear 
every conceivable device, excepting that of commercial 
freedom.” Mr. Cobden then digresses into some obser- 
vations on the late war, remarking :—“ Let me stipulate 
beforehand that Free Trade be not held responsible for the 
misuse of the wealth which it confers upon a nation. To 
confess the truth, we have not made the best possible use 
of our prosperity. We have spent nearly 100,000,0001. 
in adding one more to the list of Sydney Smith’s ‘ foolish, 
just, and necessary wars ;’ and I am afraid we are now 
wasting more in warlike preparation than ever we did at 
any former period of peace; nor can it be denied that 
never in my experience were we a3 a nation giving # 
little attention to d tic reforms as at present. It noe 
not surprise us, then, if the improvement of the populs- 
tion has not kept pace with the increase of our material 
wealth. But this only tends to prove that the moral 
fruits of our principles cannot be gathered by one nation 
alone. It is only when free trade shall have become the 
international code of the civilized world that its highest 
blessings will be realized in the purer spirit of forbearance 
and justice which will characterize the intercourse of 
nations.” With respect to the prospects of free trade on 
the continent, Mr. Cobden writes:—‘‘I confess that my 
chief hope rests on the poverty of the continental Go 
vernments. The continual augmentation of their milk 
tary establishments will compel them to enter upon 4 
reform of their tariffs as the only mode of enabling their 
peoples to support the constant increase of expenditun 
There is scarcely a country in Europe whose revenue 
might not be largely augmented by abolishing its prokk 
bitive, and modifying its protective, Customs’ daties 
In this way, a Peel or a Huskisson could in Frame 
Russia, or Spain increase the annual revenue sever 
millions sterling, and give an indefinite expansion toth 
industry and wealth of the people.” 

An international congress of homceopathic doctors com- 
menced sitting at Brussels on Tuesday, and will sit till 
this day (Saturday), in the hall of the Philharmonit 
Society, Rue de l'Evéque. It is understood that the 
widow of Hahnemann, the founder of the homeopathic 
system, applied to be allowed to take part in the con- 
ference, but was refused on the ground that she had 00 
professional diploma. This exclusion has provoked 
rather animated discussion. 


the section on iy 














STATE OF TRADE, ‘ 
Tue advices from the provincial towns “for the week 
ending last Saturday contain nothing of important, 
merely confirm the general steadiness of trade. At Mav- 
chester, the extent of business is moderate, but pit 
are well supported. Two small failures have 
Messrs. W. H. Gray and Co., for 15,0002, and Me 
Alderman Shaweross, for 25,000/. In the latter eas # 
composition is contemplated of 12s. 6d. in the pound : 
instalments extending over two years. At Birmingi® 
the iron trade remains without variation. The inv 
of Mr. Bessemer continues to be an absorbing top, i 
its probable value is strongly contested. The Tiabilitie 
of Mr. G. P. Simcox, of Kidderminster, are stated 
to exceed 21,0001, and 15s. in the pound is , 
instalments. From Nottingham, the accounts continet 
extremely favourable. In the woollen districts, 
transactions are satisfactory, and the Irish cloth market 
























tem, which caused the rapid decline, and in some in- 








was to the effect that the passport system should be 





continues firm.—Zimes. 
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business of the port of London during 


has been considerable activity. 
ships reported inward was 267, 
previous week. Among these were 
corn and flour, 25 with sugar, four with 
fruit. The total number of vessels 
outward 128, showing a decrease of 23; the 
re 13. The number of vessels on 
for the Australian colonies is 77, being 
at the last account. Of those now loading, 
for Adelaide, two for Auckland, one for Can- 
long, five for Hobart-town, four for 
y ae a Melbourne, two for Moreton Bay, 
Zealand, fifteen for Port Philip, one for 
ra; + one > Port Fairy, fifteen for Sydney, 
ph for Swan River, one for Wellington, and one for 
arnambool. 


_— 


There is talk of a partial failure of the Indian corn 
crop in the West. 

A copy of a communication from Don Leon Alvarado 
to the Governor of the Republic of Honduras, advising 
him of the conclusion of the negotiations with England, 
and specifying the terms of the treaty, has been published. 
The letter is dated “ Legation of Honduras, London, Sept. 
15, 1856, thirty-fifth anniversary of the Independence,” 
and intimates that the negotiations with England are con- 
cluded. Although claiming the Bay Islands, Honduras 
was willing to leave them free to the enterprize of the 
world, on condition that her sovereignty were recognized 
and the Mosquito territory were returned to her. The 
United States have also accepted these conditions. 

Mount Vernon Hotel, at Cape May, Cape Island, was 
destroyed by fire on the night of September 5, and Mr. 
Philip Cain, the lessee, with his son and two daughters, 





ig expressed at the expedient, lately 

Great dig coverament of Buenos ee cme 

I ise its foreign debt, and subsequently 

an Oe eee af the fact that the bondholders had 

some modifications, which the Finance Minister 

was well aware would be required, as a pretext for sum- 
marily cancelling the negotiation. , 

The London and Paris Bank has been dissolved. <A 
meeting of the shareholders, convened by the directors, 
was held on Friday week, when it was stated that, owing 
to the altered state of public opinion with respect to 

banks, in consequence of recent events, and 

to the disinclination of a considerable number of the 

shareholders to pay up their calls, it was thought ad- 

visable to wind up the affair. A resolution to this effect 

was to. The directors propose, as a first instal- 

to make a return of capital as follows:—On each 

of 102 paid up, 7/.; on ditto 307. paid up, 27/.; | 

501. paid up, 47/. They will then, after defray- 

ing expenses, declare a final dividend, payable after the 

second meeting required by the charter for the dissolu- 

tion of the company.—The bank was started last No- 

vember, with a view to establishing branches in several 
of the Continental cities. 

Mr. W. 0. Young, ship and insurance broker, was on 
Tuesday awarded an immediate certiticate of the first 
class by the Commissioner of Bankruptcy. 





AMERICA. 

Tue civil war in Kansas has reached an alarming de- 
yelopment. The Free-soilers have been encountered at 
two or three points by their opponents, who have in 
every case defeated them. At Ossawatornie, on the 
30th ult., the anti-slavery men were routed after an 
hour's hard fighting, and twenty of their number were 
killed or wounded. On the 2nd of the present month, 
Leavenworth was attacked by the pro-slavery party, 
who drove out all the Free-soilers at the point of the 
bayonet, and destroyed or confiscated their property ; 
and parties of Missourians (advocates of slavery) took 
possession of the Iowa road, thus cutting off the retreat 
of their enemies. Colonel Geary, the newly-appointed 
Governor of Kansas, is on his way to the seat of the 
disturbances, and has already taken steps for putting 
down, by aid of the militia, the civil war which 
threatens the whole state. A request has been made to 
the Governors of Kentucky and Illinois for military 
assistance. Instructions to the military authorities 
have been issued by Mr. Marcy, and by Mr. Davis, the 
War Secretary, authorizing their interference in sup- 
pressing the belligerents. 

The Presidential election in Maine on the 8th of Sep- 


and the housekeeper, Mrs. Albertson, lost their lives. 
This immense hotel was built by a company of gentle- 
men, at a cost of 125,000 dollars, upon which there is 
no insurance. The edifice, which was entirely of 
wood, was first occupied in 1853. 





IRELAND. 

JoHN SADLEIR AND THE LATE EARL OF SHREWSBURY.— 
The Tublet relates an anecdote of John Sadleir, highly 
illustrative of the crafty character of the man, and show- 
ing the skill with which he contrived to inveigle himself 
into the friendship and confidence of people of all ranks. 
Amongst the effects of the late Earl of Shrewsbury, a 
will has recently been discovered, by the executors of 
that nobleman, in favour of John Sadleir, to whom the 
Earl bequeathed, absolutely and unconditionally, his 
entire estates. This will was made previously to another 
in favour of the infant son of the late Duke of Norfolk, 
but it was not on account of what transpired after the 
suicide of Sadlier that the latter will was made. A high 
ecclesiastic had advised the Earl to place his affairs in the 
hands of Catholics well known for their honour and 
probity, by whom it is supposed that the executors of 
the existing will were recommended to his lordship. 
However, he never informed them of the previous dispo- 
sition he had made of his property, and rejected their 
advice on many points. In bequeathing his estates to 
Sadleir, the Earl intended that he should apply them to 
charitable and ecclesiastical purposes, and the only mode 
of accounting for his choice of the person to whom he 
left his property, is that his solicitor was the same as 
John Sadleir’s. It is more than probable that this gen- 
tleman knew nothing whatever either of the frauds 
which Sadleir had committed, nor of the speculations in 
which he was engaged. ‘ And it is probable,” says the 
Tablet, “that so astute a man as Sadleir would, so far 
as possible, keep from the knowledge of his. Catholic 
solicitor everything which would tend to lower his opi- 
nion of him, and seek other and less scrupulous advisers 
to carry out the details of his frauds and speculations.” 
—This story has been contradicted on authority by the 
Times, which says :—“ We are assured that the will in 
question was a temporary will executed on the Earl’s 
coming of age; it is true that Mr. Sadleir’s name was 
inserted in it, but it was as one of four trustees, selected 
by the Earl himself, including persons of rank, Mr. 
Sadleir being at that time one of the Lords of the Trea- 
sury. The supposed finding of this document within 
a few days, and the alleged ignorance on the part 
of the executors of the tenor of it, are wholly incorrect.” 

Tue Ear or Caruiste.—The Lord-Lieutenant is to 
leave Ireland about the middle of the ensuing month for 
England, where his Excellency will remain for some 





tember resulted in the triumph of the Republicans (anti- | 
slavery men) by a large majority. The returns were | 
netall in when the accounts left, but it was supposed 
that the majority would reach 10,000 or 15,000. ‘The | 
friends of Colonel Fremont are greatly elated by their | 
success. 

The Federal Government has decided upon exercising | 
its authority in suppressing the San Francisco Vigilance 
Committee. The instructions have not yet been made 
public.—From Greytown there is news of the arrival at 
that port from New Orleans, and of the immediate de- 
parture for Granada, of a party of seventeen persons, 
consisting of a certain Mancosos, Walker's chief recruit- 
ing agent in the United States, fifteen Filibusters, en- 
listed for the service of the adventurer, and M. Pierre 
Soulé. 

Mr. O. Smith, of New York, has been appointed 
Minister from Walker's Government to the United 
States. The Government at Washington is determined 
hot to recognize him. He is proposing a loan in New | 
York of 2,000,000 dollars, secured by a mortgage of 
the public lands of Nicaragua to trustees. Costa Rica 
1s arming against Walker. President Mora has issued 
an address to the citizens of the Central American Re- | 
Publics, urging them to forget past differences, and unite 
against Walker. 

_ The reports of the condition of the public health at 
New York Tepresent an encouraging state of things. At | 
the various points where the yellow fever prevails, th: 
disease continues to decline.—The fitting out of slavers 
at New York still continues, notwithstanding all the | 
os made by the Government officers to prevent it. 
reat difficulty is experienced in getting satisfactory 
legal evidence, 


| 
| 





| gentry. 





weeks. Mr. Horsman, the Chief Secretary, is to arrive 
in Dublin before Lord Carlisle takes his departure. 

THe DowaGER MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY en- 
tertained two hundred and fifty-five of the tenantry of 
her Antrim estates at dinner, in the market-house of 
Carnlough, on Fhursday week. Her ladyship’s son, 
Lord Adolphus Vane Tempest, occupied the chair, and, 
among those present, were the Protestant, Presbyterian, 
and Roman Catholic clergymen, and several of the local 
After dinner, her ladyship addressed the 
meeting. 

Reviciovs INTOLERANCE.—An assault has been com- 
mitted in the island of Boffin, off the coast of Mayo, on 
some clergymen and their wives, and on the agents of a 
missionary society, who had visited the island. After 
having been on the island for some hours, they were 
about leaving, when a mob of the peasantry assembled, 
and commenced hooting and pelting them with stones, so 
that they had some difficulty in getting on board their 
boat. The boatmen, who were Roman Catholics, known 
to the islanders, interfered to protect the visitors, and, 
with the exception of some bruises from stones, the party 
escaped unhurt. 

Execution.—Charles M‘Cready, the soldier of the 
68th Light Infantry, who was convicted at the last 
assizes of the murder of Sergeant Guinny, of the same 
regiment, was executed on Monday. 

THREATENING Letrer.—A threatening letter has 
been received by Mr. Abraham Coates, agent to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Stradbroke over the Ballyma- 
carby estate, stating, among other things, that the 
writer would have “the pleasure of meeting him (Mr. 
| Coates) before long with powder and ball” No trace 
| has been discovered of the perpetrators of the outrage. 
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CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


FRANCE. 
M. Jerome Bonararte, of America, is about to leave 
France for the United States. 

The Moniteur publishes the returns of the 
articles of merchandize imported into France during the 
eight months of 1856 ending on the 1st instant, together 
with the Customs’ duties levied thereon, which amounted 
to 114,592,525f. Compared with the receipts during 
the corresponding period of 1855, there is a diminution 
in 1856 of 24,671,685f. The salt-tax produced, during 
the eight months of 1856, 20,661,335f. 

The Moniteur de la Flotte, in an article in which the 
celebration of the Féte Napoléon at the Piraeus was 
mentioned, commented in rather strong terms on tie 
absence of the Greek Ministers from the celebration of 
the Te Deum. M. Roque, the Greek Chargé d’Affaires 
at Paris, has written a letter to the journals, stating that 
the reason of that absence was simply because the Mi- 
nisters had not been invited to be present, but that they 
had, in the usual manner, called on the French Minister 
to offer their congratulations. 

It now turns out that the persons arrested last week 
in Paris on account of a political plot in which they 
were concerned numbered forty-nine instead of thirty, 
as originally stated. 

Establishments are, it is said, in process of formation 
| at the French settlement of New Caledonia for the re- 
| ception of political and other prisoners. 

The Emperor and Empress went last Saturday to St. 
Jean de Luz, In spite of the bad weather, they visited 
the embankment made at that interesting little town, a 
part of which, unfortunately, has already been carried 
away by the sea. The Emperor gave 1000f. to the 
Mayor for purposes of charity, L000f. to the Commis- 
sary of the Marine for the widows of sailors, and 5000f. 
to the curate for the repair of his church.— Moniteur. 

Prince Napoleon left Christiania during the night of 
the 5th of September, after having received from the 
hands of the Viceroy the insignia of the Norwegian 
Order of St. Olaf. He has also been received by the 
King of Sweden. 

The Constitutionnel has been reading a lecture to cer- 
tain of the English papers which, it alleges, have been 
employing an offensive tone towards the French Govern- 
ment, and thus endangering the performance of the alli- 
ance. The Siécle denies the truth of the accusation, and 
concludes by remarking :—“ We are glad to see the Con- 
stitutionnel paying a signal homage to the power of the 
press.” 

The Princess de Chambord is said to be enceinte. 

Great complaints are being made of the dearness of all 
necessaries of life in Paris at the present time. House- 
rent is more especially alluded to as been excessively 
high. This having been attributed to recent demolitions, 
with which it has been said constructions have not kept 
pace, the Moniteur publishes a statement, according to 
which the houses pulled down from 1852 to 1856 in- 
clusively are 1565, while those built or enlarged have 
been 6552. The number of demolitions, it is said, is 
annually on the decrease, but that of the constructions 
yearly increases, and amounts, in 1856 alone, to 2000 
houses. The Moniteur contends that the augmentation 
of rent is merely temporary. 

The Emperor and Empress have attended another bull- 
fight at Bayonne. 

Despatches from the Governor-General of Algeria, 
having reference to the recent operations against the 
Kabyles, are published in the official journal. Marshal 
Randon conceives that the struggle in the country of the 
Guechtoulas is near its termination. 

The Bishop of Arras, whose “ confidential circular to 
his clergy,” condemning the mixed schools of Calais and 
other towns, has lately excited much discussion, now 
publishes a “ pastoral” in which he explains his former 
act and establishes a distinction between a passive and 
an active consent given to heresy. 

The Emperor has expressed a wish, thro Field- 
Marshal Serrano, Spanish ambassador, that the French 
republican refugees who were expelled from Sebastian 
previous to the Imperial visit to that place should be 
permitted to return, The Spanish ambassador has com- 
municated this to his Government, and the refugees in 
question will return to Sebastian in a few days. 


PRUSSIA. 

After describing the pleasure trips of the King of 
Prussia during the last few weeks, the Times Berlin cor- 
respondent proceeds :—‘ The only thing of general in- 
terest connected with these autumn manceuvres in East 
Prussia was the use there, for the first time in Prussia, 
of the locomotive electric telegraph, which was invented 
and first used in Austria at the Olmtitz manceuvres in 
1853, at which the late Emperor Nicholas was present. 
It consists of a close omnibus-looking vehicle, drawn by 
horses, and containing an electric battery, together with 
a supply of metal wire, protected by gutta percha, which 
runs off from a reel as the vehicle advances from the 
spot where the wire was originally made fast. This spot 
is the head-quarters of the commander-in-chief of the 
maneuvre, or of a hypothetical battle. The point to 
which the vehicle advances, ‘as the crow ’ is the 
advanced post of a general of division, or the extreme 
| point of an outlying wing; and in its passage from one 











spot to the other pointed staves of some eight or ten feet 
in length, and provided at one end with the proper insu- 
lating bed for the wire, are let down at intervals from 
the vehicle. A suflicient supply of manual labour being 
at hand to drive into the ground these staves or poles on 
which the wire is supported, the electric communication 
may be said to be established as rapidly as the vehicle 
with its matériel can be conveyed from one part of the 
field of operations to the other, and certainly within a 
very few minutes of its arrival messages can be trans- 
mitted. It has also been used without supporting the 
wire on poles, by simply running the wire out and 
letting it lie on the gronnd, bat IT am not aware what 
the comparative results of the two methods have been.” 

The King of the Belgians is said to be expected at 
Berlin on a visit to the Court about the end of October. 

Baron Humboldt attained his eighty-seventh birthday 
on Sunday week, which he passed in strict retirement. 
His health is still remarkably vigorous for his age. 

The nuptials of the Princess Louisa of Prussia with 

the Grand Duke of Baden were solemnized on Saturday 
evening in the Royal Schloss with all the prescriptive 
solemnities.—It has been remarked, “The poetry of 
earth is never dead.” It might with equal truth be 
averred, “The foolery of courts will never die.” The 
Times Berlin correspondent, in giving an account of the 
court ceremonies, records this astounding antic:—“ The 
newly married couple took their places with the King 
and Queen on the dais under the throne canopy, and the 
Princesses ranged themselves on the right hand of the 
throne, and the Princes on the left, according to their 
rank. Ata signal from the King, the Lord High Mar- 
shal approaches the young couple and requests them to 
open the dance, which they do by walking a Polonaise, 
preceded by the twelve Ministers of State, each holding a 
taper of white wax in his hand. After performing one 
tour of the saloon, which is of very considerable extent, 
the procession stops before the dais, and the newly 
married Princess invites the King to dance, with which 
he complies, and accomplishes a turn with considerable 
grace and gallantry, being all the time preceded as before, 
by the Ministers of State with their wax tapers. Thus 
“did these unfortunate Ministers perform the round of the 
White Saloon full seventeen times, carrying their white 
tapers—an exertion about equal to a good morning's 
shooting, only not so wholesome. Two of the Ministers 
on this occasion excused themselves on the score of ill health, 
and their places were filled up by the two eldest Privy 
Councillors.” Oh, flesh, flesh! how art thou flunkeyfied ! 
The feat thus described is followed by the scrambling 
for the bride’s garter—but start not, oh ‘ proper’ English 
reader! The garter is no garter, but a very inoffensive 
piece of blue ribbon, “ fringed with silver lace, and hav- 
ing the initials and coronet of the bride embroidered in 
silver, and prepared in advance, and carried by the 
Lady-in-Waiting in her pocket, together with a pair of 
scissors. At the critical moment, she draws this ribbon 
from her pocket, holds it for an instant or two against'the 
bride’s robe to identlfy it with her, and then cuts it off 
in lengths, which are scrambled for.” The correspondent 
adds :—“ The origin of this torch dance, which appears 
so grotesque and barbarous, is certainly pre-Christian. 
It is believed to be a tradition of the dances performed 
by the Greeks in honour of Hymen, whose emblem was 
a torch: from Greece the practice was transplanted to 
Rome with the Greek mythology, and thence carried by 
Constantine the Great to Byzantium.” But the grave 
Ministers of State walking about candle in hand, sur- 
passes Gray’s picture of Sir Christopher Hatton :— 

“ Pull oft within the spacious walls, 

When he had fifty winters o’er him, 
My grave Lord Keeper led the brawls :— 
The seal and maces danced before him.” 

In connexion with the Neufchatel affair, M. Man- 
teuffel has addressed a circular to the representatives of 
Prussia at the courts of France, England, Austria, and 
Russia, invoking the protocol of London, dated May 24, 
1852, and following also the principle laid down at the 
Paris Congress, in its sitting of April 14, 1856, namely, 
‘*that States between which any serious difference shall 
arise shall, instead of appealing to arms, have recourse, 
as far as circumstances will admit, to the good offices of 
the other Powers.” 

Prussia has just sent a note to Denmark, in which she 
declares herself in principle favourable to the redemption 
of the Sound Dues, and proposes opening negotiations 
between all the Governments interested in the question, 
in order to fix the amount of indemnity. A special con- 
ference will be held at Copenhagen for this purpose in 
November. 

_ RUSSIA. 

The Russian Government has just decided that the 
populations of the vast territory which it possesses be- 
yond the Lake of Baikal, in Northern Asia, shall, receive 
an organization similar to that of certain populations of 
the Black Sea and the Don, and shall be called ‘ Cos- 
sacks of the Baikal;” also that they shall form a special 
army, consisting however only of cavalry, commanded by 
a hetman. The Government has likewise decided that the 
Governor-General of Eastern Siberia shall have under 
his command ‘the maritime department which has just 

established at Irkutsk, and which comprises the ad- 
of the flects and naval stations of the 
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The Empress Dowager and the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine are about to proceed to Italy. 


GERMANY. 


The police of the town of Breslau, in Silesia, have 
been instructed to see to the tuning of the hand-organs 
which are allowed to be played in the streets, and to take 
care that they do not offend musical ears by unpleasing 
discords, to prevent which they are subjected now to a 
monthly inspection and trial by the authorized officers 
of the municipality. 

Friday week being the anniversary of the battle of | 
the barricades of 1848, some democratic demonstrations 
were made at Francfort, and a young man was arrested 
whilst holding in his hands a red flag, and delivering a 
speech to the public assembled at the cemetery to 
place fresh flowers and wreaths on the graves of those 
of the working class who fell on the barricades. | 

DENMARK. 


Recent advices from Copenhagen speak of the delibera- | 


tions of the Sound Dues Conferences as proceeding very | 
satisfactorily, so that a result may be expected about 
the middle of October. 
Extensive peculations and embezzlements in the con- | 
tracts for clothing and provisioning the army have just | 
been detected in Denmark. Above sixty persons are | 
supposed to be implicated in them, including many ap- 
parently respectable manufacturers and tradesmen, with 
several Government officials who held a high rank in the 
civil or the military service. These frauds appear to | 
have been carried on systematically for ten years past, | 
and it is asserted that not less than two millions and a 
half of francs will cover the amount which the Govern- | 
ment has lost by them. Contracts for meat are known | 
to have been made, by a dishonest collusion, at double | 
the market price. 





ITALY. 

On the resumption of the political trials at Naples, 
another damning fact against the King and his Ministers | 
came out. One of the witnesses—Captain Acuti, the 
commander of the Bagni of Procida, in 1855—testitied 
to the tranquil and orderly conduct of Mauro (one of 
the accused) and of his companions. Mauro, it seems, 
was confined alone in consequence of his érreligiosita. 
On several occasions, the prisoners were found without 
their irons ; on which, Acuti suggested that they should 
be flogged (though this was in direct violation of the 
law), and the King, acceding to the proposal, ordered 
fifty lashes to be given in each case. Fifty-six persons 
were thus savagely and illegally punished. On the day | 
after this statement was made, the Procurator-Generale 
asserted that Captain Acuti had told positive falsehoods, 
contended that forty stripes might legally be given, and 
averred that the increase had been ordered, not by the 
King, but by his Ministers. Acuti will be again exa- 
mined. The question is exciting intense interest. 

The defenders of Venice and Rome residing there 
have subscribed a sum suflicient to purchase one of the 
hundred guns for Alessandria, on which these words are 
to be inscribed :—*‘ Offered to Piedmont by the De- 
fenders of Venice and Rome.” 

Numerous arrests have lately been made at Lecce. At 
Trani, in the district of Barletta, some of the most re- 
spectable inhabitants of the town have been thrown into 
prison under the most futile pretexts. Among them are 
several lawyers, one of whom, Teodorico Soria, is 
brother-in-law to M. Joseph Pisanelli, former member of | 
the Parliament of 1848, and at present a refugee in 
Piedmont. 

By an express order of the police, the Sicilians de- 
sirous to proceed to Naples, must hereafter be provided 
with a special authorization to that effect from the Go- 
vernment. ‘This injunction applies also to those already | 
furnished with passports for the interior or for foreign | 
countries. 

We learn from Bologna [that the provinces of Ro- | 
magna and Ombria have been lately visited by Maz- | 
zinian ageuts, who gave out that they were sent by the 
Sardinian Government to revolutionize the country. 
They stated that Piedmont would shortly raise the 
standard of Italian independence, and that her Parlia- | 
ment would proclaim itself the National Italian Parlia- 
ment. These Mazzinian manceuvres were known to the 
Austrian authorities, but, as they were directed in reality | 
against Piedmont, they were supposed to be encouraged | 
under-handedly by those authorities. | 

In connexion with the arrest in Tuscany of some col- | 
legians from Genoa, mentioned by us last week, the Sardi- | 
nian Government has addressed to its minister in Tuscany 
a note signed by Count Cavour, which commences thus :— 
“ Although the Tuscan Government has for some time 
past accustomed his Majesty’s Government to that dis- 
play of scant courtesy, not to use stronger language, 
which they exhibit towards*those Piedmontese subjects 
who visit the Grand Duchy, nevertheless, I admit that I 
heard with surprise from your confidential despatches of 
the date of the 2nd instant, the abrupt expulsion,” &c. 
He proceeds, further on :—‘‘ The President of the Grand 
Ducal Government is not satisfied with the voluntary 
subscription which is actually going on in the Sardinian 
States for the purpose of making the present to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government of one hundred cannons intended for 
the fortifications of Alessandria. We regret that a de- 
monstration, whose object is ‘o testify and to increase 











the confidence that the Piedmontese people 

King and in their Government, sheuld Pe a 
the sympathy of him who holds the first place 
council of a friendly state. We regret that the ba 
neous and universal co-operation of the whole 
secure one of the bulwarks of the ind 
mont—aud we may say also of Italy 
remarks which are not friendly from an Italian 
ment. But not on that account can we 

Tuscan, any more than to other Goy Sat to te 
of demanding explanations relative to an act 
not concern it, and which injures no one, 
Tuscany, who has nothing to do with the 
the defence of which the fortifications of 4 
destined. As for the subscription of the 10,000 asa 
you have already made the opportune renee a 
President of the Government of the Grand Duke, ite 
his Majesty's Government has stopped that suber 
and that legal proceedings have been Set on foot t9 ag, 
against the promoters of it.” 

A piece of spiteful revenge has been committed 
some of the men of the Anglo-Italian Legion by the 
Weuty~seven 
and 


least of aj 





despotic powers of Nothern Italy, « 

privates and four non-commissioned officers, 
discharged at Malta,” says the Globe, “were forth 
on their arrival in the Austrian states, Tuscany, 
Parma, incarcerated sans cérémonie in the Prisons of the 
two latter states: the Lombards, thirteen in numba, 
were forwarded, on their arrival on the ers, wader 
military escort to Mantua, to be tried by 

for accepting service in a foreign state without the per 
mission of the ruling power. The English aninister gf 
these courts have protested against the course pursuaj 
with regard to the treatment the men have received, and 
have demanded their release.” 

The inhabitants of Carrara (Modena) have sent 58 
as their subscription for the hundred guns of Alessandra, 
The letter which accompanies this sum offers Jikewig 
the voluntary enrolment of a number of artilleryme 
sufficient to serve at least one gun. 


SPAIN. 

A Ministerial crisis has taken place, owing to von- 
siderable dissensions in the Cabinet with respect to ‘the 
law for the secularization of ecclesiastical property. On 
the 9th instant, a decree was submitted to the considera- 
tion of the Cabinet by the Minister of Finance, Senor 
Cantero, to authorize the treasury to make advances for 
the repair of churches and religious edifices to the amount 
of seven and a half millions of francs, which were to be 
reimbursed to the treasury by the sale of the estates in 
mortmain, under the existing law for the secularization 
of that kind of property. Rios Rosas was not presentog 
this occasion, but at a subsequent sitting he opposed the 
decree, and censured his colleagues for the coume 
had taken. Senor Cantero, however, said that, ifthe 
plan were not adopted, he should resign. He was sup 
ported by O'Donnell and Bayarri, while several of the 
others sided with Rios Rosas O'Donnell went soferg 
to say that he, too, would resign if the Queen did ag 
concede the point. Her Majesty is said to have dea 
much affected at this, and to have remarked that de 
would not have Spain “ made the laughing-tteck of all 
Europe,” which would be the case if they were toseparate 
because of a difference of opinion about “ a question 
less than secondary interest.” She refused, however, ® 
give way, and the O'Donnell Cabinet has accordingly 
sustained a rupture. The Queen refused to aceeptthe 
resignation of the Premier; but Cantero has retired, ail 
Senor Salaverria, Director-General of Finance, hasta 
appointed to the office of Minister of Finance, 

Marshal Narvaez has received permission to retumt 





| Spain, and is expected shortly at Madrid. 


The Bishop of Barcelona, who was banished tom 
thagena, has been authorized to return to his diocm 


| General Zabala, ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs has 


turned to Madrid. 

The Government has ordered the Captains-Genenl 
throughout the kingdom to suspend prosecutions directel 
against persons or members of popular corporations im- 
plicated in the late events. 

A severe engagement took place on the 9th ‘instant 
between the garrison of Melilla and the Moors of thee 
virons, in which the latter suffered a serious loss. ‘The 
Spanish troops had nineteen killed and seventy woundel 

A melancholy accident has just occurred on the Ara 
juez Railway, by which five persons have lost thet 
lives. 

With respect to the great question of the momeiiwe 
read in the Hoja Autographa, a Ministerial publication: 
“ We should not be surprised if the sale of 
property were suspended. The suspension, howe 
would not be an indefinite adjournment of the sales, bs 
only a temporary interruption, to afford time to the 
vernment to come to an understanding with the 
See on the subject. The sale of the national and 
munal property would continue. 

An insurrectionary band has made its appearance 
the mountains of Toledo, and is being hotly parsaed. 


PORTUGAL. 

The cholera is raging fiercely at St. Vineent 
medical men have fallen victims, and the ink 
are left without assistance, The dead bodies somalia? 
buried in the streets. 
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Four battalions in the expedition against 
purpose of taking part in Pp g 
for the 


ve Naib, Chief of the Circassians, dismissed by Sefer 

ete of 30,000 men, has addressed a proclama- 
> ae is inviting them to wage an ener- 
pha the Russians. 


oF rious conflict took place on the 8th instant at | 


Some Turkish boatmen tore down the flag 

Russian merchant vessel, and threw the sailors into 

= The Russian qoosul has demanded the dis- 

eal of fhe commander of the town, an indemnity, and 
™ 


the punishment of the boatmen with the bastinado. The | 
e pu 


* 1 Ottoman Guard is embodied 

A ee Porte declaring that it will cause 

for Ht ‘in Montenegro, which is an integral part of 

its ire, to be respected. It is stated that the Western 
ote as mediators. 

The squadron under Admiral Lord Lyons, according 
to the French papers, has received telegraphic orders 
from London to remain, in consequence of the difficulties 
raised by Russia respecting the cession of Bolgrad and 
her claim to the Isle of Serpents. It is added, that the 


Divan is inquiring into the matter. 
mperia 


French Government, which has hitherto taken no part | 
in the recent naval demonstration in the Black Sea, is | 


sending ships. For the same reason, the Austrians will 
remain in the Principalities. a 

An abstract of a note, addressed by the Turkish Go- 
vernment to the Cabinets of the Powers which signed 
¢heTreaty of Paris, and dated about the end of July, has 
been It has reference to the question of the 
anion of the Danubian Principalities, which the Porte 
strongly opposes, the document asserting that the Sultan, 
While wishing to guarantee “an independent and na- 
ional internal administration,” cannot consent that the 
form of the government should be “ opposed to the con- 
stitution of the empire.” The Ottoman Government 
doubts what is asserted by the partizans of the union, 
viz., thata state would thus be created strong enough to 
serve as a barrier for the empire, the population being 
too small tofurnish a large army. It is also questioned 
whether the proposed measure would be for the benefit of 


the people themselves, as the weaker Principality would | 


of course be absorbed into the stronger, and would 
‘Tose the advantages it has hitherto possessed. ‘ When 
the treaty decided to consult the wishes of the 
two provinces on the reforms to be introduced in the 
Principalities, the Turkish Government always under- 
stood that nothing more was meant than a revision of 
their organic laws, so as to make their Government 
strong and their administration just. To consult the 
wishes of the two provinces on their form of government, 
consequently on their relations with the empire, the 
vassals of which they would be, the Turkish Govern- 
ment thinks Sestablishing a precedent which would 
scarcely be in harmony with the conservative ideas of 
the great Powers of Europe. The Porte regrets that 
there should be any difference of opinion between it and 
Some of its allies ; but, wishing to give them a proof of its 
regard for them, it does not wish to give a public refusal 
on this question in the firman for the convocation of the 
Divan ad hoc which is preparing, and hopes that they, 
justly appreciating this proof of confidence, will co-ope- 
Tate to obtain a result in conformity with the views, 
nay, the rights of the Porte. In conclusion, the Turkish 
ment insists that the question, which touches 
% Closely the rights and interests of the Sultan, should 
not be submitted to the public discussions of assemblies 
which are not accustomed to great political debates, but 
to the serious examination of the Powers, and that the 
question should be decided before it comes within the 
Tange of the passions of populations which are already 
excited, and which, by their incomplete social education, 
might prefer utopias to truth and realities.” 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 


Great opposition having been made by the Austrian 
Government to the concession granted to Captain Mag- 
Ran by Prince Ghika, before his removal trom power, 
for a line of French steamers to run on the Pruth and 
the Sereth, the Porte has since cancelled the permission 
given. M. Thouyenel, the French ambassador at Con- 
Stantinople, has protested against this, and has inti- 
mated that he must still consider the contract as legiti- 
mate, “since it not only emanated from the will of 
Prince Ghika, but has been ratified by a council of 


ministers.” He continues :—‘ I may add that, in pre- 
Tres of the clear and positive text of Article 23 of the 


om, of Paris, the Porte itself resigns the right of an- 
ing by a firman or by an order of any kind an in- 
ternal administrative measure adopted at Bucharest or 
at Jassy.” 
at Poche commanding on the Danube has received 
- occupy with troops the seven or eight points at 
which the river is ponctlonble, and to fortify the tétes de 
sree sides. The recent movement of Ottoman 
PS from Widdin to Kalafat, on the left bank of the 
a Was effected in pursuance of this order. The 
ation of the Porte is said to have the full approval 
¢ Austrian Government. 


of the Guard have left Constantinople 


at Constantinople. Sefer Pacha, who | 


| OUR CIVILIZATION. 
| - FORGERY ON THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
COMPANY. 


| A rorGERY on the Crystal Palace Company to the extent 
| of a little less than 50002 has been committed by a 
clerk in the transfer office, named William James Rob- 
son. Towards the close of last week, it was observed 
by the accountant of the company, who had lately re- 
| turned to the duties of his office after illness, that the 
numbers on certain dividend certificates and those of ‘the 
shares standing in the names of the owners did not tally. 
He sent to Mr. Robson, through whose department these 
shares would pass, and drew his attention to the fact, 
inquiring how it could happen. Robson replied that 
| there had been two transfers of the shares, some of them 
not having been applied for; that they had lain in the 
office for a year and a half, and that he did not think it 
necessary to enter the first name. The accountant ob- 
served that there must be a certificate of transfer some- 
where. “Oh yes,” replied Robson, with great confi- 
dence, ‘I have got them all locked up at my house.” 
The accountant reminded him that these certificates 
should be in the office, and said he would have a horse 
put to at once, and drive over with Mr. Robson to his 
house at Kilburn, for the purpose of fetching them. 
| This was agreed to, and they immediately started for 
| Kilburn. On their arrival, Robson showed the ac- 
countant, with whom he was on terms of acquaintance- 
ship, into the parlour, and ordered luncheon, as they 
should stop some time. He then left the room for an 
instant, and returned. This going out and re-entering 
eccurred several times without occasioning any doubt on 
the part of the accountant, until a longer absence than 
before led to suspicion. On inquiry, it was found that 
Robson had flown, and speedily a man arrived with a 
note from him, stating that he had sent a man and an 
account back to the Crystal Palace, as he himself was 
compelled by urgent business to go to town that night. 
An immediate investigation of the accounts and shares 
took place, and the board, at their meeting last Satur- 
day, declared the ascertained loss to be somewhat under 
50007. 

A reward of 250/. is offered for the apprehension of 
Robson, who is described as of gentlemanly appearance, 
| and as being thirty years of age. We understand that 
| he lived in superb style at the Priory, Kilbura, though 
his salary at the Crystal Palace was only 200/ a year; 
that he kept several carriages and horses; and that he 
represented himself to his friends as a gentleman of in- 
dependent property. He is a person of good education, 
and possesses some literary faculty, having lately pub- 
lished a blank verse play called Bianca, which contains 
unquestionable evidence of poetical powers. He is also 
author of Love and Loyalty, which was played at the 
Marylebone Theatre about two years ago, and of some 
other plays. 


EMBEZZLEMENT.— William Farr, a young man of re- 
spectable exterior, pleaded Guilty at Worship-street to 
a charge of having committed numerous acts of em- 
bezzlement, and of stealing the sum of 10/. 5s. from his 
employers, Messrs. Cater and Co., silkmercers, Finsbury 
Pavement, a deficiency which he made up for by a 
forged cheque. He was sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment. , 

Lrecat SHarks.—A species of cruel rascality now 
commonly practised in the law courts has lately come 
before the notice of the Recorder at the Central Criminal 
Court, and is thus described in a letter to the Times, by 
Mr. Under-Sheriff Rose, who relates a particular instauce 
which occurred last week :—‘‘ A youth was charged with 
a petty fraud at the Guildhall police-office. A female 
relative, the prisoner's aunt, attended to aid him in his 
distress ; her famine-struck face and cold cotton gown 
proclaimed her calling—a poor needle-woman. She was 
immediately pounced upon by one of the legal agents 
who, to the disgrace of the authorities, are permitted to 
infest these courts, and told that 1/. would be required. 
She returned to her home, begged, borrowed, and pawned, 
at length obtained the sovereign, and handed it over for 
the defence of her nephew. The ‘ value received’ in the 
shape of legal advocacy may be imagined—the prisoner 
was committed for trial. Having discovered her home, 
she was followed there, and 12. 1s. more was wrung frem 
her affection and misery. The sessions at the Central 
Criminal Court approaching, another visit extorted a 
further sum of 1/. 2s. The trial came on; no attorney, 
no counsel appeared for him ; the unfortunate lad knew 
not that his aunt had stripped her home to provide for 
his defence. On the Monday he was convicted and 
sentenced, and on the Wednesday Mr. Horry’s clerk 
informed the poor woman that he had never seen any 
brief in the case. When these facts were communicated 
to the Recorder (a judge whose keen sense of honour, 
dignity of presence, kindness of heart, and conscientious 
administration of justice, and of mercy too, have never 
been excelled—rarely equalled), he directed Mr. Davies 
and Mr. Horry to attend before him. I had the greatest 
difficulty in getting the attorney to enter an appearance 
in court. Mr. Horry stayed outside the door listening, 
and only appeared when I stated to the judge that he 
was there, out of sight, but within hearing. Your re- 
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21 the next day, but the poor creature lest 
day’s work attending to receive the money, for none was 
returned.” The writer then gives some general details 
with respect to the defence of the poor :—“‘ The material 
to work upon is amply provided by the affections, the 
ignorance, the hopes, and the misery of the friends and 
relations of prisoners who attend at every session. Month 
after month, hundreds of prisoners are tried, causing 
thousands of hearts to be wrung with indescribable 


full of sensibility. Sacrifices almost incredible are con- 
stantly made by the mothers, wives, sisters, and friends 
of prisoners, but more particularly women ; men cannot 
go through these scenes. Often I bear the mother, with 
glazed eye, saying, ‘ Father’s taken to his bed sinee this 
affair; it’s unnerved him;’ or, ‘ Father couldn't bear an 
interview.’ And father sits in the lobby while mother 
goes into Newgate, her love neither ‘ chilled by selfish- 
ness nor daunted by danger, nor weakened by worthless- 
ness, nor stifled by ingratitude.’”—Mr. Davies has 
since written to the Zimes to state that he has returmed 
the sovereign he received, and so he believes has Mr. 
Horry. 

Crvuet TREATMENT oF A GirL.—The wife of a farmer 
at Tavistock, named Grills, has been charged at the 
Town Hall with ill-using a girl of fourteen, who had 
been taken from the union workhouse to serve im the 
house of Mrs. Grills. The poor girl, who was horribly 
emaciated, had been repeatedly beaten, cut, and burnt ; 
and Mr. Grills, who seems to have been a humane man, 
was often obliged to interfere to protect the child and 
would even call in the neighbours to assist him. At 
length, he removed the girl, and Mrs. Grills was appre- 
hended. She was committed for trial, and, on being re- 
moved, would probably have experienced some rough 
treatment from a large mob had she not been taken 
through a back door.—A similar case has been brought 
forward at the Doncaster Borough police-court, where 
James Wood, a tailor, was charged with ill-wsing his 
apprentice, a deaf-and-dumb boy. Being dissatisfied 
with some work he had performed, Woed plunged a 
clasp-knife into the boy's leg just below the knee, caus- 
ing a deep wound. A few days afterwards, the lad was 
violently struck on the left temple, the blood flowing 
copiously ; and similar treatment was of frequent oceur- 
rence. The boy, also, was half starved, and was driven 
to robbing an orchard to get something to eat. The 
bench compromised the matter, proposing that half the 
prethium (7/. 103.) should be refunded, all the costs 
paid, and the indentures cancelled; committal for trial 
being the alternative. The terms were accepted. 

BurGiary 1x Yorksuire.—A public-house, about 
midway between Sheftield and Barnsley, kept by a Miss 
Hobson, an old woman, was entered on Monday night 
by five men, three of whom carried lighted candles. The 
faces of two were blackened; those of the other three 
were smeared with red, and nets were thrown over their 
heads. Having thrown the bed clothes over the facesof 
Miss Hobson and of her niece, who slept with her, and 
having threatened them with sticks, they ransacked the 
place, and departed. One of them had previously struck 
both the women with his stick, on their attempting to un- 
cover themselves ; but the blows were not violent. They 
left behind them a bunch of skeleton keys and three 
formidable bludgeons. 

A Severe Senrence.—Three-fourths of a field at 
Combmartin, Devonshire, were lately used by Mr. Robert 
Ilole, a geutleman farmer of considerable property, for 
pasturing cattle. At the beginning of the present 
mouth, several of the animals belonging to ether renters 
suddenly died, and exhibited symptoms of poi ° 
One of the beasts so killed was a donkey; and a post 
mortem examination showed that it had been 
by corrosive sublimate. Suspicion fell on Mr. Hole, who 
had frequently been heard to warn several people to take 
their cattle away “ while they were safe.” He was ac- 
cordingly arrested, tried at the Quarter Sessions, found 
Guilty, and sentenced to four years’ penal servitude. His 
motive appears to have been a desire to get the whole of 
the field into his own possession. 

AnotHEerR Hoax.—The story which has been cireu- 
lated about a Mr. John Fletcher of Wilmshaw having got 
up a hanging exhibition in imitation of the execation of 
Palmer, with some of the original and genuine ‘proper-~ 
ties,’ has beea indignantly denied by the person im- 
plicated. 

A SHAKSPEAREAN [LUusTRation.—Shakspeare makes 
Cordelia in King Lear talk of 

‘“‘Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining corn.” 

An example of the truthfulness of this allusion came 
before the Lambeth magistrate on Saturday. A burly 
gentleman, who turned out to be a 

farmer, fifty-seven years of age, and of the name of 
Darnell, was brought up on a charge of being drunkand 
disorderly. He has recently come into some large 
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property, by which he to have’been made almost 

Poeme He is in the of indulging 
of taking women into his house, with whom, 
after drinking immoderately, he often Some- 
times he goes out into the street, and smashes all his 
windows without any motive; and he has contrived to 
run through 2000/. in two months. In answer to some 
observations of the magistrate, Mr. Darnell said he did 
not think that Peckham, where he resided while in 
town, was by any means respectable. On the contrary, 
it was the most blackguard place he ever was in, and he 
should get out of it without delay. The magistrate re- 
commended that he should put something handsome in 
the poor-box ; to which the idle weed that grows in the 
sustaining corn of Huntingdonshire replied, ‘ Here is a 
erown—all the money I have about me,” and left the 
court.—There is something typical, almost mystical, in 
this gentleman’s name. Darnel is not only an “ idle 
weed,” but it is a weed which causes headaches and 
lethargies—from which, no doubt, the Huntingdonshire 
farmer has sometime suffered. 

Arremprep Mvurper.—A man, named William 
Smith, was charged at the Worship-street police-office 
with an attempt upon the life of Mr. William Ward, a 
cabinet-maker, living in Great Chart-street, Hoxton. 
Mr. Ward encountered Smith on the previous day in a 
public-house, and the moment the latter saw him, he ex- 
claimed, “You don’t know me, do you?” Mr. Ward 
answered that he did not desire to know him, upon 
which Smith drew a pistol from his pocket, and pre- 
sented it at the head of the other, saying that that 
would make him know. Mr. Ward seized hold of 
Smith’s arm, and, having thus diverted the aim, hastily 
left the house, and took refuge at the dwelling of a 
friend who lived near. Smith followed Mr. Ward to 
the other house, outside the door of which he remained 
for some time ; but, a policeman being sent for, he went 
away. Nothing more was seen of him until the after- 
noon of the same day, when Mr. Ward, having occasion 
to return to the public-house, again encountered Smith 
there, who immediately rushed at him, pistol in hand, 
and pulled the trigger close to his head. Fortunately, 
the powder did not ignite. The ruffian then struck Mr. 
Ward four heavy blows on the head with the butt end, 
causing blood to flow copiously. Some of the by- 
standers interfered, and having wrested the pistol from 
Smith’s hand, gave him into custody. At the station- 
house, he declared that he intended to murder Mr. 
Ward, and added that “he would do for him yet,” 
alleging, as his reason, that Mr. Ward had seduced his 
wife, with whom he had carried on a criminal conversa- 
tion for the last two years, in consequence of which she 
had gone raving mad. Smith was remanded. 

Arrempt To Exrort Money.—John Pringle, clerk 
to a solicitor at Glasgow, has been charged at the Man- 
sion House with having, in a letter written to Mr. Ben- 
jamin Scott, secretary to the Bank of London, offered 
to suppress the publication of a pamphlet intended to do 
injury to the bank, on condition of being paid “ a liberal 
sum of money.” Pringle claimed to have projected a 
bank of the same name some time before the establish- 
ment of the concern in question, and asserted that the 
idea was stolen from him—asseverations which were 
denied by Mr. Scott. ‘When brought before the Lord 
Mayor, Pringle admitted that he had written the letter, 
but urged that he had only executed a commercial right, 
in endeavouring to get remunerated for the title of the 
bank. He was remanded, but admittted to bail. The 
accused was on Wednesday committed for trial, but libe- 
rated on bail, having previously read over a document, 
purporting to be his defence, in which he complained of 
having been very harshly used, and prevented commu- 
nicating with his friends. 

A Suam Avcrion Room.—Beware of 88, Regent- 
street! In an action a few days ago in the Marylebone 
County Court, it appeared that some rooms in the house 
thus indicated are, or were, opened as sham auction- 
rooms, and several persons were engaged as ‘ touters.’ 
A quantity of rubbish piled about gave a false appear- 
ance of business; and the bidders were of course cruelly 
victimized. The action was brought by one of the 
‘touters’ against a Captain Hyne, to recover 12/., a sum 
which Myers, the ‘touter,’ said the defendant had en- 
gaged to pay him for his services in bidding for him in 
the mock auction-room. Myers described himself as a 
commission broker, and said that he could obtain articles 
cheaper than the public in general, because brokers do 
not bid against one another. Of course, he added, the 
dealer suffers by this agreement in a genuine sale; ‘ but 
that is his own look‘out.” The goods purchased by Cap- 
tain Hyne amounted to a little more than 6777. Several 

~teapots and other articles charged for were not on the 
premises at the time, but were afterwards obtained from 
Birmingham.—Myers, the plaintiff, was nonsuited. 

Ropsery i Priymovutn CrrapeL.—Between noon 
and midnight on Saturday, the pay-office of the 66th 
Regiment was robbed of 902. in Plymouth Branch Bank 
of England notes and 60/. in sovereigns. The small tin 
cash-box in which it was contained was found in the pan 
of a closet used by the officers’ servants, the rivets which 
fastened the lock having been neatly punched in, and all 
the contents removed but a banker's cheque. 

Sweer Severreen.—Further evidence was on Mon- 

day received at the Mansion House in the case of John 
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Pratt, a youth of seventeen, charged with stealing 
98. 10s. from the Chartered Bank of Australasia, where 
he was employed as a junior clerk, On the re-examina- 
tion, the keeper of the house of ill-fame where the youth 
was arrested, and one of the girls in whose company he 
was found, were among the witnesses; and it appeared 
from cross-examination that both the man and the woman 
(though they denied it) were cognizant of the robbery. 
A 201. note, part of the plunder, was taken by the man 
to the Bank of England and changed for gold. It had 
the man’s name and address on it. The girl stated that 
the youth, Pratt, ‘‘ used to drink lots of neat spirits out 
of atumbler.” She added :—“I had about 10/. of him 
in two days. He bought me two new dresses, a visite, a 
cloak, and a hat—one of those ‘flop’ ones.” When 
Pratt found he could not escape from arrest, he burnt 
some of the notes, and said to the girl, “ Don’t frighten 
yourself, Harriet, dear; I’m all right now, if you will 
be true’—and she said she would be true. The youth 
was in the habit of taking Mr. and Mrs. Withers (the 
keepers of the house), together with the girls, out on 
parties of pleasure. ‘The man Withers, in the course of 
his evidence, gave a singular definition of ‘ wilful 
lying.’ He said that, on the Sunday morning when 
the arrest took place, he obtained brandy for the youth, 
under. pretence of its being wanted for a person with 
cholera. ‘Then you did not mind telling a lie?” asked 
Mr. Lewis, counsel for the prosecution. ‘ No,” an- 
swered Withers, “‘ but I never tell wilful lies.” Alder- 
man Carter asked what he called the story about the 
brandy but a wilful lie: to which he answered, “I knew 
I could not get the brandy unless I said it was for a case 
of cholera.”—Pratt was committed for trial, but libe- 
rated on bail. 

CenTRAL CrimmxaAL Court. —William Hawthorn, 
William Cook, and Charles Fowler, three boys, were 
indicted for feloniously setting fire to a waterproof 
clothing manufactory. They were seen to enter a shed 
attached to the factory, and Cook was heard to say, 
“ What a lark it would be toset it on fire!” They then 
got some shavings and a match, and the shed was very 
soon in flames, the result being that nearly 1502 worth 
of property was destroyed. The jury found all three 
Guilty, with mischievous, not malicious, intent, and the 
prosecutor recommended them to mercy. They were sen- 
tenced to two months’ hard labour.— Elizabeth Ann Hol- 
well was tried for the manslaughter of her infant by 
neglecting to provide it with proper nourishment. She 
was a married woman, separated from her husband, who 
allowed her 14s. a week ; but it was alleged by the pro- 
secution that she squandered the money in drunkenness. 
The parish authorities found the child dead in a 
wretched room, and the mother lying in a torpid state, 
with a bottle of poison beside her. The evidence 
adduced to prove the habitual drunkenness broke down, 
and it appeared that the accused did her best to suckle 
the child, but that the infant refused the breast. She 
was Acquitted.—A well-dressed woman, named Clara 
Gowland Voustarke, was indicted for stealing a drink- 
ing glass from a public-house in Knightsbridge. She 
was in the habit of going to the house for gin-and- 
water, and one day she offered for sale in Chelsea some 
glasses belonging to the publican in question, and 
with his name cut into them. She was given into 
custody, and, on being charged with stealing the glasses, 
said the accusation was “ quite amusing,” since she had 
honestly bought them, and fold them again on account 
of being in distress. There was some doubt as to the 
theft having been committed, and the prisoner’s counsel 
called several witnesses, who spoke to her previous good 
character, and her accomplishments as a teacher of music. 
She was Acquitted, and her counsel undertook to return 
the glasses to the prosecutor.—John Manstru, a well- 
dressed young man, has been found Guilty of embezzling 
various sums of money received by him on account of 
Edward Moore, a surgeon, and his employer. He was 
sentenced to six months’ hard labour.—Sarah Prout, a 
well-dressed, middle-aged woman, surrendered to take 
her trial on an indictment in which she was charged with 
having stolen three pounds of composite candles from the 
shop of Henry Hassell. This case lasted a considerable 
time, and seemed to create a good deal of interest, the 
prisoner being a person of good education, respectably 
connected, and of somewhat easy circumstances, having 
until recently kept a lodging-house at Great Coram- 
street, Russell-square. She had been ordering goods at 
the shop, and had endeavoured to secrete the candles, 
alleging, when found out, that she was going to order 
them to be sent to her house. Being found Guilty, she 
was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. She asserted, however, that she had not had a 
fair trial: things had beeu omitted which ought to have 
been brought out, and things had been said which were 
not true; and how could any jury think she would bring 
down ruin and calamity upon herself for the sake of a 
paltry 1s. 10}d, worth of candles? 

Non-SmMoKE-coNsuMERS.—Three firms belonging to 
the tanning and leather-dressing business in Bermondsey 
have been fined at the Southwark police-court, in the 
mitigated penalty of 5/. each, and costs, for having 
their furnaces so constructed as not to consume their 
smoke. 

Tue Op Story.—A man, named Thomas Cross, is 
in custody, and under remand at Southwark, on a charge 


of stealing three sovereigns from Reuben 
simple countryman. The story is as old 
gullibility and London knowingness, The 
believing Reuben had suffered himself to be 
a public-house, where Cross induced him 
bet 


in order that he (Cross) might make a 
tended countryman that he could 
Of course he failed to do so, and the confi 
up the money and fled. Cross then pretended 
after him, but was given into conten The ca 
acted the part of a countryman said, just before 
betting, that he wished he had never come to tte 
he had lost his watch. Reuben then said he too y 4 
countryman, and should be careful of his money; bat it 
very next moment, he fell into the snare, tend 
Tue NorrinG-HILt BurGLars.—One 
man named James Barnes, has been cxeniast af ae 
mersmith, on a charge of breaking into, and robbing, 
the house of Mr. G. H. Ullathorne, No, 2, 
terrace, Notting-hill. In consequence of numerous 
burglaries and robberies that tons rong place 
at Notting-hill, and the alleged deficiency of the police 
to protect the property of the inhabitants, it has been, 
suggested by a gentleman who has been a sufferer to 
appoint watchmen and provide each of them with one of 
Colt’s revolving pistols, against the mi 
the gangs which infest the locality. The entry in this 
case seems to have been effected with great skill, and to 
have been an elaborate piece of work. Barnes was re 
manded.— Another of the gang is also in 
| A CRIMEAN GUARDSMAN CHARGED wae Se 
Robert Sindall, a private in the Guards, with a Crimeay 
medal, stands charged at Guildhall with stealing a 10, 
| note from the prosecutor, a young-looking gentleman 
named John Cooke, who had invited the soldier and some 
, others into a public-house to have ale. The note 
| had been tendered in payment at various houses, but 
| always refused. Sindall then said he would get 
,and the note was given to him, but he appropriated it, 
and said it was his own. 
A Drunken Wirre.—A charge of violent conduct was 
brought against a Mrs. Edmonds, at Worship-street, by 
_her husband. The woman is described as well dressed 
/and pretty, but as exhibiting signs of dissipation; 
and it appeared from the statements of the husband, a 
| cabinet-maker at Hoxton, who evinced great distress, 
that she is in the constant habit of getting drunk, and 
| outrageously assaulting him. Sheis a very woman, 
he said, when she is sober, but she has been intoxicated 
/nearly every day for the last four years, and this has 
made her ferocious. The husband was obliged to take 
her before the magistrate last Monday, when she agresd 
to separate and to acccept a certain sum for maintenance; 
| but she savagely assaulted him on getting home, an 











bit him in the back very severely. Edmonds stated tp 
| the magistrate, when the woman was brought beforehim 
|again on Wednesday, that his business was ruined 
her, and that he was so very fond of her that grief a 
| her misconduct had broken up his constitution. Never 
| theless, he did not wish to prosecute her; and the wife, 
j having promised to keep away from her husband in 
future, was allowed to go. 

| Ronpery. — Henry Stevens, clerk to Messrs, 
Rowling and Co., Friday-street, Norwich warehouse- 
men, was charged at the Mansion House with having 
embezzled moneys to the amount of 502, the property 
of the firm. He was committed for trial. 

| Duiseasep Meat.—Mr. Reece Williams, of Mitcham 
| street, Lisson-grove, was charged at Marylebone wih 
jhaving in his custody the carcase of a cow and som 
| pieces of meat in the course of preparation for sale, the 
| same being unfit for the food of man. The meat had 
| been condemned by Mr. Broughton, and ordered to be 
destroyed, after an examination which he had made d 
| them upon a former occasion in the street in frontof the 
magistrate’s entrance to the court, but it was found me 
|cessary to prefer the charge again. A mitigated fined 
|forty shillings, together with costs, was imposed. 





| 


ACCIDENTS AND SUDDEN DEATHS. 
A cRANE at the railway foundry at Leeds, while lifting 
a heavy weight a few days ago, suddenly 
Four or five men were on the crane platform when ti 
fracture took place: two were precipitated to the g 
and so severely injured that their lives are des 
and a third man, who was directing the operations ¥# 
struck by a bar of metal, and killed on the spot. 

A man, named Thomas Walker, employed on the 
London and North Western Railway, tumbled off abi 
last train, and fell under the wheels. Both legs wat 
severely fractured ; great loss of blood ensued, 
man died soon afterwards at the Huddersfield Infirm 

Some children in the country have met with a ¥ 
singular and shocking death. A little boy, not P 
four years old, living at Huddersfield, strayed into 
barley-field, and was literally lost among the high 
He. was found dead five days afterwards, only 
yards from the hedge or fence of the field, and i 
father, who had been out looking for him, had passe 
close to the spot. ‘Two similar instances have om 
in other localities; in one of which the child was 





































alive. 
A woman in the Lancaster Lunatic Asylum, named 
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accidentally poisoned, in con- 

Martha Lanton, bat —_ = a a preparation of 
ai having been administered to her in lieu of an 
hich been prescribed for her. The 
Be been in a bad state of health for the last two 
at on the day of her death it was judged neces- 
her a dose of what was called in the asylum 

giv oticine, which was a mixture of senna and 
oe was ppc,» Aroomererfanieg to the invalid 
under matron ; but ton had not long swallowed 
her face underwent a sudden change ; her lips 
livid in colour, and her eyes were fixed. The 
t was immediately called in, but, 

that every effort was made to recover 


a she expired in the course of the day. The bottle 
’ 


‘ 


1 


i 


eel 


became 





medicine was poured had been filled by 
trom wile oats Oo absence of the surgeon and his 
the it had often been before, and in the place 
kept there was another jar which greatly 
proper one in size and general appearance. 


ii 


, who never looked at the label to see whe- | 
taken the right vessel or not. It was after- 
wards discovered, however, that the label of the opium 


tt 
EI 


An inquest was held on the following day, and | 


z 


ie et ental Death” returned, with a recom- | ther. The results were very satisfactory. She main- 
a. Shen te coroner that there should be a more | tained a speed of twelve knots an hour, and was found free 


| 


careful arrangement of the medicine bottles for the | 


Exeter-street, Strand, was run over on Sunday night by 


a cabclose to the Lyceum Theatre. The driver went on, | which there are two, constructed by Messrs. Maudslay, 


and the old man was picked up by a police-constable, | 
who found him bleeding from a wound in the head, but 


thought he was drunk. He was taken to the Bow-street with two piston rods, 


station, and afterwards removed, by medical advice, to | 
King’s College Hospital, but was not admitted. 
then carried back to the station, and placed in a | 
cell. In the morning, he was found in a state which in- 


duced the police : | patent and donkey Iso for distilling sal 
send again for a medical 1 and | Patent and donkey pumps, as also for distilling salt water 

© - Ps 7 saatalal tas | into fresh for the use of the ship, which it does to the 

|extent of about 450 gallons a day. This winch is like- 


he was then admitted to the hospital, and put to bed, but 
he died on Tuesday afternoon. 

An ironmonger of Bradford, Wilts, named Tanner, 
who possesses considerable mechanical genius, lately 
constructed a steam-engine by which to propel a small 
towing-boat, and he used frequently to use this boat on 
parties of pleasure on the river Avon. One of these ex- 
cursions took place last Saturday, when Mr. Tanner had 
with him his wife and his only daughter, about three 
years of age. Mrs. Tanner fell overboard, and her hus- 
band, in leaning over to rescue her, capsized the boat, 
and all three were drowned. Loud cries for help were 
heard by a shooting-party not far off; but they arrived 
— help. Mr. Tanner has left an infant behind 


Lieutenant-General Eyre and staff, and a number of 
pleasure seekers in the Saguenay river, Canada, have had 
4 narrow escape. The gun on the forward promenade 
deck, which is used to give the passengers an idea of the 
echo, burst, and was blown to atoms. The majority of 
the including General Eyre, were on the deck 
at the time, and their escape is surprising. 





BOOKSELLERS’ ADULTERATIONS. 
Tue Atheneum of last week contains the annexed 
letter and rejoinder :— 

An eminent publisher, writing under the signature 
“A Lover of Consistency,” sends us the following :— 

“Se. 7. | 

“In last week’s Leader appeared an cnodiend article | 
n ‘Booksellers’ Adulterations ;’ one of many examples | 
given of a too frequent style of advertizing books in the 
present day was, that on the fly-leaf of other works, or 
in the advertisement of the book itself, one constantly 
sees ‘These books are the happiest efforts of their 
authors,’ It seems to me strange that, objecting to this 
style of puffing on the part of the proprietors of the 
atticles to be sold, your contemporary should lend his 

to spread it. On the outside sheet of the 
same day's issue there is an advertisement of three or 
four works by popular writers, underneath which is the 
following announcement :—‘ These books are decidedly 
the happiest efforts of their authors.’ They may be, but 
surely some one else than their owners must tell us so 
before we can take it for granted. At any rate the 
» While writing against a too common practice, 
should Rot destroy the effect of its own argument by 
aiding in its continuance.” 

Our dent deals, we think, unfairly with our 
contemporary. From his own position in the trade he 
must be aware that the editorial and business departments 
of & journal are distinct,—that an editor reads the ad- 
Vertisements in his own paper at the same time with 

general public. But even if he read the advertise- 
ments before they appear in print, it is far from obvious 
that he ought to refuse their insertion in his columns. 
The advertizing sheet is a kind of common ground on 
= Publishers display their wares. An editor cannot 
to examine the genuineness of each article 


“ene his pages; nor can he profitably interfere 


le dens business department, exeept when some violence | village of Ham. The wind at the time was blowing a 
[22 to public morals, In his own department he may | hurricane, and the sea was very roygh in consequence, | 


| Tae GENOA TRANSATLANTIC STEAM Company. — A 


opium, and had been used inadvertently | end and the Nore, the ship being a handsome new screw | 


| the fleet of the Genoa Transatlantic Steam Company, 
| recently established to form a regular line of communi- 
jar was 00 and stained that it was impossible to | ©tion between Genoa and South America on the one 


| pelled by a screw. She is 265 feet in length between 
: i >. | perpendiculars. 
Richard Scott, an ornamental painter, aged seventy- | PerPpen " : 

ho for the last fifty years has been an inhabitant of | feet, and draws, when loaded, 20 feet. Her tonnage is 


He | boilers employed in generating steam for the propulsion 





| 


| being sufficiently extinguished when the fires were 


| starboard forerigging, and received considerable damage. 


preach as he pleases. There he is on his own tripod. If} Short] the shi struck, 
answered at all he must be answered on the _ oe... _ nan deg 
ground ; but if he were to say to advertizers, “ No puffs 
without chapter and verse,” the advertizer might append 
to his laudation of his wares the name of the Manz Cat; 
and how is the editor to know that the Manx Cat has 


i 
i 


went overboard very soon afterwards, and the 
began to sink by slow degrees. A great many 
were speedily collected on the spot, but, being 


A 





not called the work in question “the greatest production | obtain any serviceable boat, no assistance could be ren- 
of the human mind ? dered to the crew for several hours, and the on 
Nothing need be added to the remarks of our con- | shore were compelled to witness the of 


d 1 their 
temporary. Every literary journal contains adver- | fellow-creatures being one by one washed overboard by 
tisements of “ the greatest productions of the human | the waves, and subm After a time, the ship like- 
mind.” The Nonconformist has an article on the wise sunk, and was completely buried under the waters. 
same subject, the writer of which entirely agrees | About three hours afterwards, a boat, manned five 
with us in the opinions we have put forth; but we } fishermen, was brought from a village on the estate of 
have no space to quote it. Mr. Traill, M.P., and two of the crew were rescued. All 
the rest, six in number, were drowned. The two men 
who were saved were both foreigners (one appeared to be 
a Russian), and, as neither of them were able to speak a 
word of English, no one has yet been able to learn any- 
thing relating to the cause of the disaster. The body of 
the captain’s wife was washed ashore on the evening of 
| the day on which the wreck occurred, and was buried in 
| the village churchyard. It is not expected that much 
| of the ship’s cargo will be saved. 


OBITUARY. 


Lorp Harpince.—The late Commander-in-Chief of the 
English army died at his residence, South Park, near 
Tunbridge Wells, at about half-past eleven o’clock on 
Wednesday morning. Henry Hardinge was the son of 
a working clergyman in the North of England, and the 
exalted position to which he climbed cannot therefore be 
attributed, as too often is the case, to family influence or 
high birth. He entered the army as ensign in 1798. 
After the battle of Corunna, when the English troops 
were hurriedly getting aboard ship, Marshal Beresford 
observed that young Hardinge was more especially ener- 
getic and zealous in his efforts to facilitate operations. 
Beresford thenceforth kept his eye upon him, and, when 
the former was organizing the Portuguese forces to op- 
pose Bonaparte, he gave him a brigade in the service 
before he was twenty-five, his foreign grade, after a time, 
being transferred to the English army. He served all 
through the Peninsular war, during which he was 
Deputy Quartermaster-General of the Portuguese army ; 
was wounded at Vimiera; was at the passage of the 
Douro, the battle of Busaco, the celebrated lines of 
Torres Vedras, the final capture of Badajoz, and the 
fall of Ciudad Rodrigo. At the battle of Albuera, the 
success of the day was owing to a manwuyre executed 
by Hardinge, partly on his own responsibility. He 
was severely wounded at Vittoria, and lost a hand under 
Blucher at Ligny. After the conclusion of the war, he 
was successively made Secretary at War, Secretary for 
Ireland, Master-General of the Ordnance, and, in the 
1844, Governor-General of India. On the outbreak of the 
Sikh insurrection, Lord Hardinge again appeared on the 
field of battle; and much credit is due to him, not only 
for the energy of his movements, but for the disinter- 
estedness which induced him, notwithstanding his 
office, to place himself second in command under Gough. 
For this conduct he was raised to the peerage. In 1852, 
on the death of the Duke of Wellington, he was made 
Commander-in-Chief—a post which he resigned last 
July on account of the stroke which has now ended in 
his death. 

ALDERMAN Hunter.—This gentleman died on Mon- 
day night at his residence in Hyde Park-square. He 
had for many years represented Coleman-street Ward, 
and was much esteemed. 

Proresson WENCESLAUS Boser.—The last overland 
mail from the Mauritius brings intelligence of the death 
h : A 4 ‘AY | of Professor Wencesliius Bojer, a name well known for 
adds more weight to this touching scene of gratitude is, | many years past to the botanists of Europe on account of 
that of the whole party only one was a Roman Catholic. | the many and beautiful specimens which he was the first 

Fire 1x Portsmouth Harsour.—Some alarm was | to introduce to their notice. 
caused in Portsmouth harbour early last Saturday morn- | Geveraw Sir Corus Hauxert, G.C.B., Governor of 
img by the ringing of the fire-bell and the report that her | Chelsea Hospital, expired on Wednesday morning, at 
Majesty’s steam corvette Highflyer was on fire below. the asylum over which he presided. Gout was the 
ne report turned out true, but no serious damage was | cause of his decease. He had served with great gal- 
doue. It appears that one end of the after sleeper of the | jantry in the Peninsula, where he was severely 
port boiler caught fire and was charred through. This | wounded, and he was also ‘at Waterloo. He was in the 
is supposed to have been caused by the ashes not | eighty-third year of his age. 

Masor-GENERAL JAmes Jones, K.H., another old 


drawn after the use of the boilers to work the engines in | peninsular officer, died on Monday, in the seventy-fifth 
moving from the dockyard to buoy-moorings. The fire | 


was speedily discovered by the sentinel on board, and | ei 
was put out by the ship’s company. 

Snaeasiiandions Sir eae Somerset, K.C.B., | MISCELLANEOUS. 
will succeed to the colonelcy of the 25th Regiment, va- | Tue Court.—We hear very little news about the Court 
cant by the recent death of General Sir H. F. Campbell. | in its far Highland retirement. The Queen and her 
Sir Henry served during the latter portion of the Penin- | family seem to be living in their usual autumn style of 
sular war, and was at Vittoria, Orthez, and Toulouse; | quiet domesticity, taking picturesque drives during the 
he was also at Waterloo, and during the various opera- | day, and giving select dinner-parties in the evening. 
tions against the Kaffirs he has held important com- | Prince Albert, of course, has been deer-stalking; but the 
mands. details of his achievements have not been provided for 

Wreck or A Foxsnish Mercnantman.—A Finnish | the edification of a loyal and enlightened British public. 
merchant-ship and her whole cargo has been wrecked off | Tue Szes or Lonpon anp Durnam.—We believe 
the north coast of Scotland, on her passage homewards | we are correct in stating that a division of the See of 
from Liverpool. The captain and all the crew and pas- | London is contemplated, and that this was the reason 
sengers have perished, with the exception of two men. | why the vacant bishopric was not filled by translation. 
The vessel, which was a large brig, ran ashore early ane | The See of Durham will also be ultimately divided, but 
morning, and struck upon a rock on the coast, near the | at present it is thought more desirable to fill it by trans- 
lation rather than by a new appointment. We may add 


that, except in the case of the archbishoprics, the pria- 


NAVAL AND MILITARY. 


trial trip was made on Thursday week between Graves- 


steamer called the Genova, one of the ships composing 


hand, and between Genoa and the United States on the 


from the unpleasant vibration often felt in steamers pro- 
38 feet broad, with a depth of hold of 28 


1852 16-94ths builders’ measurement. The engines, of 
Sons, and Field, are of 300 nominal horse~power, and 
operate on the principle of the direct horizontal action 
the airpumps being worked on the 
opposite side of the crank shaft. In addition to the four 


of the vessel, she carries a vertical tubular boiler on deck 
for the purpose of working a steam winch on Taylor's 


wise employed in raising the anchor, warping, loading 
and unloading the cargo, and-other purposes, dispensing 
with hand-labour, She is also fitted up with a telegraph 
and signal alarum, which can be worked from the bridge, 
and by which, in case of imminent danger, instructions 
can be immediately conveyed to the driver, and the en- 
gines reversed or accelerated as the emergency may re- 
quire. She is provided, lastly, with Skelton’s patent 
tiller, which, in the highest sea, can be worked by two 
men. 

CoLutsion orr Hotyaeap.—The ship Imogene, Cap- 
tain William, bound for Pernambuco, with six passen- 
gers and a crew of eighteen, came in collision, last 
Saturday morning, with the screw steamer Falcon, Cap- 
tain Hynes, from Cork, with one hundred and fifty pas- 
sengers and a number of cattle on board, twenty miles 
off Holyhead. In about two hours, the ship went down, 
but all hands were saved. The steamer was struck in the 


She arrived in the Collingwood-dock at half-past four, 
p.m., with the crew and passengers on board. 

RELIGION TRIUMPHING OVER Sect.—A troop of the 
Royal Artillery (says a local paper) lately passed 
through Carlow, and we have been informed that a 
number of those brave fellows, who have not long re- 
turned from the Crimea, proceeded as soon as they were 
freed from their duty, though saturated with wet and 
fatigue after a long march, to the Mercy Convent, to 
return thanks to the nuns who had been in the Crimea, 
for their kind attention tothe sick and wounded. What 





year of his age. 

















of «translation ’ has been definitively abandoned.— 


Tae New Brsrors.—Dr. Tait will be entitled to a 
seat in the House of Lords, in virtue of the Bishopric of 
London, immediately after his consecration, the occu- 
pant of the metropolitan see not being subject to the 
rule which excludes the junior bishop for the time being. 
Dr. Langley, successor to the Bishopric of Ripon, will 
not be entitled to a seat as a spiritual peer until another 
vacancy occurs, otherwise than in the sees of Canter- 
bury, York, London, Durham, and Winchester. 

Cmrist’s Hosprrar.—St. Matthew’s-day falling this 
year on a Sunday, the delivery of the orations by the 
senior scholars at Christ’s Hospital, which takes place on 
that anniversary according to annual custom, was on 
this occasion d until Monday, when the Lord 
Mayor, accompanied by the Sheriffs, several Aldermen, 
with many of the leading governors of the different 
Royal Hospitals, Dr. Jacob, the head master, and the 
several other masters, proceeded to Christ’s Church, 
Newgate-street, where the ceremony took place. 

Conversion tn Hicu Lire.—The Duchess Dowager 
of Argyll has been converted to Popery. 

Remagys or Str Jonn Franxiry.—Captain Penny, 
who has arrived at Aberdeen with the Lady Franklin, 
says that during the time he was in Hogarth’s Sound 
pursuing the winter whale fishery, he was told by some 
of the natives that they had been in company, during 
their excursions to the north, with a number of Esqui- 
maux, who had seen a long way off, in a north-westerly 
direction from Hogarth’s Sound, a circular white tent 
erected on the ice. They had taken from it at their first 
visit some bright metal; and on their second visit, some 
moons afterwards, they had seen two white men in the 
tent. It was reported among the natives that these and 
others had perished from hunger. So far as Captain 
Penny can judge, it is thought that this must refer to 
the same party from whom Dr. Rae had the silver 
spoons, &c., which identified the white men with Sir 
John Franklin and his party. 

Mr. Bricur has written to the Banffshire Journal to 
complain that on the read between Ballater and Tomin- 
toul there are no less than four bridges broken down, 
and that they have been in this state ever since 1850. 
The Duke of Richmond, it appears, is responsible for 
the condition of the roads in that locality; and Mr. 
Bright very naturally calls upon him to do his duty. 
But he observes that “ the Duke is so far omnipotent at 
Tomintoul that nobody is bold enough to say anything 
to him or his factor by way of complaint.” 

Frres.—A tremendous conflagration broke out towards 
the latter end of last week at Howfield Farm, about two 
miles from Canterbury. A large amount of corn was 
destroyed, but the energetic measures of the firemen 
prevented the flames from spreading, as it was at one 
time feared they would. A melancholy case of sudden 
death arose out of this catastrophe. A labourer and his 
son went to assist: in the meanwhile, the wife of the 
older man became alarmed at the fierceness of the confla- 
gration, fainted, and expired in about half an hour 
through sheer fright. When the two men returned, they 
found her dead.—Some large premises belonging to 
brush manufacturers and bristle merchants in Upper 
Thames-street, City, were burnt down on the night of 
Friday week. Several of the adjoining premises, in- 
cluding the well-known Old Shades Tavern, close to 
London Bridge, were greatly damaged, and the fire was 
not extinguished till a late hour.—A saw-mill in Wel- 
lington-street, Leeds, has been destroyed by fire, and 
property to the amount of 2000/. is sacrificed. The 
firm is uninsured. 

Iystrrution or MecHanicat Encrneers.—This in- 
stitution met on Wednesday week at Glasgow, in the 
Architects’ Exhibition Halls. The attendance was 
nu , and included several persons of scientific re- 
putation. The Chairman, in the course of his opening 
address, alluded to the increased powers of production, 
and the consequent greater cheapness effected by me- 
chanism. He observed :—“ In 1824, a gentleman with 
whom I am acquainted sold on one occasion 100,000 
pieces of 74-reed printing cloth at 30s. 6d. per piece of 
29 yards long; the same description of cloth he sold last 
week at 3s. 9d. One of the most striking instances I 
know of the vast superiority of machinery over simple 
instruments used by the hand is in the manufacture of 
lace, where one man with a machine does the work of 
8000 lace-makers on the cushion. In spinning fine 
numbers of yarn, a workman on a self-acting mule will 
do the work of 3000 hand spinners with the distaff and 
spindle ; and there are other striking facts of a similar 
kind mentioned in my report on the New York Industrial 
Exhibition. Comparatively few persons, perhaps, are 
aware of the increase of the production during our life- 
time. Thirty years ago, the cost of labour for trueing 
a surface of cast-iton, by chipping and filing with the 
hand, was 12s. per square foot; the same work is now 
done by the planing machine at a cost of labour of less 
than id. per square foot; and this, as you know, is one 
of the most important operations in mechanics. It is, 





and filing by the 
D 2s. per foot, 
required for tools for one workman was only a few 
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a 
shillings ; but now, the labour being lowered to 1d. per 
foot, a capital in planing machines for the workman is 

which often amounts to 5002, and in some cases 

more. This large outlay of capital, invested in ma- 

chinery to increase production, makes it impossible to| 
curtail the hours of working machinery as much as could | 
be desired. In some cases, two sets of workpeople have 
been employed in relays, each working eight hours 
a-day ; and this system, perhaps, may in time be ex-| 
tended, although it is attended with certain incorfve- 

niences. If, however, the relay system could be so im- 

proved and organized as to allow more time for the 

better education of young operatives, none would more | 
cordially rejoice than myself.” The speaker advocated 
the removal of the tax from carriages, as an increase in 
the use of vehicles would lead to a great saving of time, | 
and a large number of artizans would find employment 
in making them. He also wished for the removal of the 
duty on timber.—Several papers having been read, the | 
meeting adjourned. | 

Tue WiNE-PRopuctNG Lanps ww Spary.—Dr. John 
Gorman is now travelling through Spain for the Times, 
in order to ascertain the state of the vines, and how far | 
they have been affected by the disease. He gives a bad | 
account of the state of the grapes in the neighbourhood 
of Jerez de la Fronteira, from which he writes on the 
6th inst. 

Tue Insurnep Jockrys.—The jockeys who met with 
the accident in the race for the Goodwood Stakes are 
now out of all danger. 

A Crry Nutsance.—Some five or six weeks ago, 
Superintendent Hodson, of the City police, complained 
to the municipal authorities that so dreadful an odour 
proceeded from a chimney at the City Gasworks, White- 
friars, that the health of the constables on duty was | 
seriously affected, and he was obliged to change them to 
other beats to enable them to recover from the poisonous 
influence of the gas. On a particular evening, the smell 
was so powerful that it spread as far as the Old Bailey. 
The superintendent added that he understood the stench 
arose from an attempt to destroy by fire the refuse of the 
gasworks. The subject was referred to Dr. Letheby, 
| who, as the result of his inquiries, states that the proprie- 
| tors of the works have done all in their power to avoid 
| bad smells, but that they have not succeeded. 








He re- | 
|commends the removal of all such factories from the | 
neighbourhood of London. After some discussion, it was | 
| unanimously agreed to refer the matter to the General | 
Purposes Committee, with instructions to take a legal 
opinion as to the power of the court to deal with the 
works as a public and injurious nuisance. | 
Tur AGAremMone.—A public meeting, numerously 
attended, has been held in the Assize-hall, Bridgewater, 
to hear an address from the Rey. D. W. Pennell in re- 
ference to the Princeites. The speaker severely con- 
demned “ Brother Prince’s” principles. Though a mar- 
ried man, he had openly avowed adultery, and had 
quoted St. Paul as his authority. In four years no less | 
than fourteen of the inmates of the Agapemone had | 
effected their escape. The meeting unanimously passed 
a resolution condemnatory of the institution, and in 
favour of its being placed under the supervision of a 
properly constituted authority. 

Cicervaccnio.—The Austrian Gazette of Vienna has 
made the following discovery :—‘ Ciceruacchio is not 
dead ; he is at Constantinople, and is in a very brilliant 
situation. Some of his countrymen and one of his do- 
mestics have brought this néws to Toulon. During the 
war in the Crimea, he was engaged in the wine trade in 
Balaklava, and afterwards at Sebastopol, and he gained 
|a great deal of money. His wife resides at Rome, and 

hopes soon to see him.” It would be unwise, we fear, to 
place much dependence on this statement. 

Mrs. Harriet BeecHER Srowk is now travelling in 
| Seotland. 
| Mr. Frost anp nis ANTECEDENTs.—A meeting was 
|held at the Temperance Hall, Broadway, Westminster, 
‘on Tuesday night, for the purpose of enabling Mr. John 

Frost to rebut the charges under whieh he has lain for 
the last seventeen years. Mr. Nash took the chair, and, 
| after a bitter attack on the London press for the part it 
| had taken with respect to the late demonstration, gave 
place to Mr. Frost, who denounced the infamous treat- 
ment to which convicts are subjected in Van Diemen’s 
Land. He said he had been charged with ingratitude ; 
but he asked whether he had received anything from the 
Government which was likely to cherish grateful feel- 
ings in his heart. On the contrary, had he not been 
treated in a manner which fully justified the hostile 
feelings which he entertained towards the Government ? 
He denied that, as asserted at the trial, he had had_any 
intention of blowing up Newport Bridge: in fact, all the 
assertions upon which he was convicted were foul and 
flagitious falsehoods.—After some further remarks from 
Mr. Frost, the meeting gave him three cheers, and broke 
up. 

Tae ANNEXATION oF OvpE.—Mr. Lewin brought 
forward the question of the annexation of Oude at a 
quarterly general court of the East India House on Wed- 
nesday, when, in a long speech, he condemned that act 
as the spoliation of a Prince who had often shown him- 
self very friendly to us. The motion was negatived. 

M. Soyer EATING WITH His Frxcers.—The Times of 
Tuesday contains a letter from the chief of cooks, setting 











forth in elaborate style the main features of the Constan- 
tinopolitan table. He thinks some of the Turkish dishes 


might be adopted in France and England; ae 
method of eating with their fingers, though after 2 
trials, T must admit it has some peculiar advantages; § ' 
sauces being of a thinnish nature, require to be : 
with a piece of bread in order to partake of them } 
could not be performed equally well by either r 
fork.” What does the Reform Club think of % 
eating with his fingers? 

REGISTRATION OF VOTERS IN THE Crry.—Mr, Tho 
Y. M‘Christy, the barrister appointed to Tevise the lists of 
voters for the City of London, commenced on : 
his annual sittings at the Court of Common Pleas Goa 
hall. Mr. Sidney Smith and Mr. Ledger appeated 
behalf of the Liberals, while the Conservative intent 
was wholly unrepresented. The lists returned showed 
that 1871 names which were upon the last register have 
been omitted (219 liverymen and 1652 ), 
while 1879 new names have been added (181 liverymen 
and 1698 householders), There are 576 objecti 
being to the qualifications of liverymen and 466 to those 
of householders. The new claims are only 66 in number, 
2 as liverymen and 64 as householders. 

Persta.—The Persian Government has dismissed 
Colonel Alaterrazzi for refusing to renounce the protec 
tion of England. 

Fatt or A Cuapet.—A new building in ‘ 
road, Manchester, in the Gothic a of Pe Dose 
with a spire, erected as a chapel for the 
fell on Wednesday morning at five o'clock, owing tp 
some defects of construction. Fortunately no one was 
near at the time, and, as it was isolated from the sur- 
rounding dwellings, no loss of life was consequent upom 
the disaster. 

Jarrow Docks on THE Tyne.—Mr. T. E. Harrison, 
C.E., on Tursday afternoon, laid the foundation stone 
of one of the principal entrances to the Jarrow Docks op 
the Tyne. 

Herts AcricutturaL Socrery.—The prizes ann 
ally awarded by this society were competed for on 
Wednesday, and the proceedings were wound up by the 
customary annual dinner at the Exehangs, 
Hitchin. Sir E. B. Lytton, M.P., presided, and among 
those present were Mr. Dallas, the American Minister 
(at present on a visit to the chairman), the Marquis of 
Salisbury, Sir W. Jolliffe, M.P., Mr. J. A. Smith, M-P., 
Mr. C. C. Hale (vice-chairman), &. The chairman 
proposed the health of Mr. Dallas in terms of the 
warmest eulogium, and that gentleman made a suitable 
reply. In a subsequent speech, Sir Edward Lytton ad- 
dressed himself to the consideration of agricultural mat- 
ters, and denied that English farmers, a & body, are 
opposed to agricultural statistics. . 

Tue BERKELEY TESTIMONIAL.—The presentation of 
the testimonial to the Hon. F. H. F. Berkeley, MP. for 
Bristol, in recognition of his services in procuring the 
repeal of Mr. Wilson Patten’s Sunday Beer Bill, took 
place on Wednesday afternoon in the debating hallof 
the Atheneum, Corn-street, Bristol. The testimonial 
consists of a silver salver weighing one hundred and two 
ounces, an oak casket enriched with gems, and a purse 
of sovereigns, amounting altogether in value to 10121 

Narrow Escare.—Mr. Alderman Richard Cardwell 
Gardener and a party of friends have been almost lost in 
attempting to cross the sands at Morecambe Bay. The 
tide was unusually high, and the horse, which was dray- 
ing a light vehicle, fell into a deep pit of water, and 
overturned the exeursionists. The traces were 
cut, the horse drawn out, and the party waded the rit 
of their way through the surf, to their no small peril 
But all got safely home. 

A Tory Joxe.—The Leamington Mercury has te 
following :—‘ Sir,— Don’t you think Mr. Wyndham, 
hoaxer of the Birmingham people, must be a contributer 
to the Leader newspaper? That he is @ literary mas, 
his letters prove; that he is a Radical, his conduct g& 
nerally. And I cut the following suspiciousextract from 
the Leader of July the 5th; it has referenee to the King 
of Oude, then expected in England :—* A gentleman ip 
our own office, however, appears to take the most prae~ 
tical view of the subject. He says, that if the King will 
hand him over his income, he will undertake, even at 
that limited amount, to show him all that is really worth 
seeing in London, including the Crystal Palaee, Madame 
Tussaud’s, Evans’s, the Royal Exchange, and the De 
partment of Practical Art, with the estate of Kensingitt 
Gore ; and to obtain all that the King cam obtain durig 
his residence in England, including motions in the Howe 
of Commons, public dinners, and private parties 
makes a distinet tender of that contract; and if sie 
end of the term his Majesty should be dissatistied, 
subordinate will be willing to return the King the 
mains of his fortune—if any—with serupulows 
tude, and will even pay the passage home for the 
and all his baggage on terms similar to those ; 
by her Majesty’s Emigration Commissioners. =e 
commend the proposal to the King, confident x” 
will find it in the end by far the most economical: é 
offer was not accepted—the Queen came, instead of 
King—and Mr. Wyndham tried another dodge« Yous 
. cei 
Unity GENERAL ASSURANCE eer gag a 
ferences which have lately agita is By 
now nearly, if not entirely, at an end. “Sir 
having appealed to the shareholders to support him 
the views he enunciated at a recent hes 
ceived replies from nearly seyen hundred and 
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— pwards of 
one-half the subscribed 
persone, epreeen Pe. appealed to the board ina 


of which was promptly responded to, 
and the of the directors, submitting to the 


Aecision of proprietors, as expressed at the late meet- 


Mr. Meehi, will, it is understood, retain 
ing, a ne om board, which, to some extent, will be 


seeure the utmost amount of confidence 

melita opie, the assured, and the public. Mr. 
resumes his position as manager. 

Hemet HempstTeaD Bank.—Thursday was the 

appointed in the Bankruptcy Court for a choice of 

day gnder the bankruptcy of William Smith, 

of Hemel _——— ue being no pues 

proposed assignees, the parties named were 

shies © ciel, vs :—Mr. S. Godwin, farmer of He- 

oa Hempstead, gad Mr. C. W. Moore, gentleman, of 

Watford. In the course of the proceedings, proofs to 

the amount of nearly 20,0002. were admitted, a con- 


H 


siderable fon on the notes of the bank. The allow- | 
ance ordered by the Court for the bankrupt was 7/. 10s. | 
per week. 


Vrerm tro Quackery.—The Lancaster county 
coroner concluded, on Monday, an inquest on the body 


> 


of Hannah Newton, the wife of a shopkeeper residing at | 
Barton-upon-Irwell, who, according to the evidence, had | 


fallen a victim to the unskilful treatment of an unqnali- 
medical practitioner, named Edmund Astle. 


E 


result of the unnecessary violence which had been used 
before they arrived, and which showed gross ignorance 
on the part of the person who had resorted to it. A 
verdict of manslaughter was returned. 

Svicwwz.—A girl recently threw herself on the rails 
of the Glasgow and South Western Railway, betwixt 
Mauchline and Hurlford, and was instantly killed. The 
guard observed awoman walking along the up line of 
tails while the train was moving on the down one op- 

He was literally paralysed witb horror when he 
saw her throw off her bonnet, draw her shawl round her 
head, rush forward, and prostrate her body with her 
head on the rails. She was only twenty years of age, 
and it is believed had been seduced. 

Corporation Rerorm.—The subject of the reform 
of the City of London was aired on Thursday at a Court 
of Common Council, where there was a motion of Mr. 
Besley’s that the Court should proceed to discuss the 
Corporation Reform Bill of last session; but the Lord 
Mayor held that, as the bill had been withdrawn, the 
motion could not be entertained. A motion for referring 
to a committee the consideration of what steps can be 
taken in the way of improvement, was carried ; and the 
Lord Mayor, the aldermen present, and a commoner 

each = were at once appointed to carry the 
object into effect. 
Postscript. 
| Er 

Leaver Orricr, Saturday, September 27. 

NAPLES—THE ULTIMATUM. 
THe Post Ampt Gazette of Frankfort gives some details 
respecting the second note sent by the Western Powers 
to the King of Naples. In this note, France and Eng- 
land express their desire to come to an honourable un- 


derstanding with the King of Naples. They admit that 
under the present circumstances the King cannot grant 








8 general amnesty, and, therefore, only request the King | result of a year’s leisure given to France to 


to grant a pardon to those political prisoners who may 

for it, and make their submission in proper form. 

this they particularly insist on, and therefore give 

their note the form of an ultimatum, which allows the 

of Naples a fortnight’s time to consider, after 

Which the Western Powers will resort to the measures 
they think advisable. 

“Tt is rumoured,” says the Débats, “that Baron de 
Hubner is expected at Marseilles from Naples, on his 
Way to Biarritz, to wait on the Emperor.” This has re- 
ference to the Neapolitan question. 

From Vienna it is reported that Prince Petrulla, the 

- Envoy in Vienna, has tendered his resigna- 

tion. Tt is not stated whether political or personal rea- 

sons have led to this step. 
Sardinia, saysthe Daily News, will take part in the 
expedition to Naples, for the protection of Sardinian re- 
and their property. 





THE UNITED STATES AND THE PARIS TREATY. 
A report has reached me,” writes the Times Paris 


Correspondent, this day, “ that the United States have in | 


Parmplation to form an alliance with those European 
‘Owers, not parties to the treaty of Paris, who may be 
to adopt the additional article respecting the 
of merchant vessels and merchandize from 

capture even by men-of-war.” 


Tur Banque Cantox.—The loss of this vessel is re- 
at Lioyd’s. She was on her passage out from 
in s0 fast and was leaky. The water poured 
that, on the morning of the 8th inst., the crew 
abandoned her in lat. 46.49 N. long. 87.23 W. 
pert ‘ATION.—Mr. James Worley, collector of pro- 
¥ and income taxes, Dudley, has disappeared. His 
defalcations are said to amount to 2000 For twenty 
= he was a local preacher among the Wesleyans, 
connected with the Dudley Masonic body. 


The | 
ical gentlemen said that the woman’s death was the | 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ye do met =i ; e “ya rejected communications, 

0 notice can aken of anonymous corres ° 

Wh er is intended for insevélon must be suthoutioatad 
by the name and address of the writer; not necessarily 
for publication, but as a guarantee of his good faith. 


fallacy. Whatever the motive, the result can 
be nothing else than an in disturbance 


of Southern Italy. Such a disturbance would 
not come under the 5 amen of ordinary: 
lomacy regu- 


te diplomatic influences. 
Errata.—In our Postscript last week, last line but one of’ P 


the Neapolitan news, for “we have information. read |2ve and limit a war; it has no overa 
we have no information.”—Fifth line of the h |revolution. In a war, even the of 


on the Oldbury Colliery Explosion, for “contrary to 
orders against the vw aky Parliament,” read “ contrary to 


Ge 
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collision may be selected ; the acting forees 
may be numbered, drilled, and mov hee 
fixed lines; but once revive the i 
crusade in Italy, and it becomes a conflict 
which must either be left for the Italians to 
decide, according to their own st: and 
their own will, or produce a crisis in 
Europe, and engage every power in its settle- 
ment. In this case, we do not see how the 
question could be left altogether to the Ita- 
lians. It is not an Italian interest alone that 
, h : ff , would be effected by the issue of — fom 
, A province of Italy forms a part of t us- 
iu lic al ata. trian Empire, and as long as Austria domi- 
There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is | MCCTS over one section of the : 
Seer oe wi categ ant eoavalive, ae czain 'France will aspire to domineer over another. 
law of its creation in eternal progrest.—Dm. ARNOLD. | What, however, is the probable poliey of 
ae Austria ?—of France? As far as — 
THE COMPLICATIONS OF ITALY. tions ag # cn: it is the intention of the 
Tue best informed persons believe in the | Austrian vernment to maintain, at all 
reality of the demonstration promised against |hazards, by force of arms, the integrity 
the King of Napres. That-is to say, an of its Lombard and Venetian dominions. 
allied squadron will be assembled at a point Of France, less can be said, with any 
commanding the Neapolitan and Sicilian |certainty. The Emperor’s ideas do not seem 
coasts, and the French and British missions |to be understood by the Emperor’s Govern- 


will withdraw. Officially, the explanation of etn nor are they, to all appearance, very 
































this proceeding is, that the Western Powers |definite just now. It is certain that Manin 
cannot continue their friendly intercourse |was prohibited from proceeding with his sub- 
with the Government of King Frrprnanp |scription for the guns of Alessandria; it is 
while that Government occupies a position |certain, also, that the prohibition has been 
of contumacy, and of impracticable infatua- |withdrawn. What, then, is the cordiality 
tion. So far as to the suspending of diplomatic | existing between Paris and Vienna? Between 
relations. Then, as to the naval movement. | Paris and Turin? Between Lovis Napo- 
The missions having been withdrawn, French |LEon and Murat? Something must be 
and British residents in the Kingdom of the |done with the King of Napxgs, in the event 
Two Sicilies will be without protection, and |of a popular insurrection ending in his dis- 
the presence of a few ships of war will be|comfiture. Perhaps he is only to be well 
essential to their security. For consequences |shaken and let go; perhaps the Western 
‘that may follow, affectmg the King’s Go-|Governments have undertaken to find him a 
vernment, France and England will not successor. Possibly, also, their plans may 
hold themselves responsible. Such is the undergo a change, and no French and 
plea, as declared in London. In Paris | British pennons, signals of liberty, will flash 
it contains a supplementary clause, disavow- |across the Golden Bay. But, supposing that 
ing all intention of promoting anarchical |the —— design is to be carried out, that 
risings in Italy. We may well believe that |the King of Beggars and Bravos is unable to 
to be the spirit of the Imperial policy, |resist the circumstances of his new position, 
although it would be difficult to say what the |and that he is declared incorrigible by the 
French Emperor would not do to escape the |two Governments and the nation, forming 
‘the third party’ to the transaction, there 
may be a Congress to decide upon the appro- 
priation of Naples, there may be a European 
war to protest against the authority of such 
a Congress, and there may be a general revo- 
that they mean, by an insincere demonstra- lution in Italy to lay down the principle, that 
tion, to menace at once the King and the |neither a Congress nor a European war shall 
| Revolution, and it is anticipated that their | determine her destinies, which it belongs to 
| first public declaration will be against the | the Italian people to work out for itself. 
organizers of conspiracy. That is possible,| The worst-informed people have been | 
)and it will not signify much. What we are loquacious on the subject of the great politi 

| interested to know, is the view taken by the conspiracy that is now forming’ from end to 
two Governments acting in concert, of the end of the peninsula. Something should be 
contingencies that are likely to arise. These |known of this movement, though, of course, 
contingencies are:—a revolt in Naples, of ‘something should be reserved. It is no be- 
the people and some of the national military |trayal to state, then, that while the active 
| forces against the King, the lazzaroni, and the | Liberal party, represented by Mazztnt and 
Swiss ; a revolt in Sicily, followed by a decla- |by GartpaLp1—those leaders acting 
ration of independence ; revolts in the semi- |ther to a degree not commonly apprec 
independent Duchies; a Lombard insurree- are making extraordinary exertions to pro- 
| tion; and, in Piedmont, one of two results: |mote a national armament for the 

|a crusade undertaken by the Government— |pose of a war against the St Tr, his 
perhaps we might wait long for that—or, a|petty lieutenants in regal and vice-regal 
| bursting forth of the Italian spirit in Genoa, |palaces, their subseription is not directly 
and a challenge to every true Italian from the | hostile to Sardinia. e know that the sub- 
throne of Turin to the cottage of Taranto, |scription for the guns of Alessandria has not 
to take arms, and make war against the:|been discouraged by Mazzust, except where 
| Stranger. it has been promoted in an exclusive and 
If the British Government be not prepared |jealous sptrit. The Liberals of Italy would 
| for contingencies of this extent, the promised'|be glad to count the King of Sampmvera 
act of coercion at Naples will be a practical |among their allies: let him make good his 





meditate upon her own condition. At all 
events, the motives of the Western Powers 
are suspected by the Liberal party in every 
| quarter of Europe. It is imputed to them 























claim to be their leader, and they will elect 
him to that dignity. What they disbelieve 
is that any man, occupying an Ttalian throne, 
and forming a part of the European system 
of royalty, statesmanship, and diplomacy, can 
be the representative of national nineteenth- 
century principles. The unsuccessful re- 
volts — misfortunes of Italy, attributed to 
Mazzrnt as crimes—are the evidences of an 
impatience beyond his control. How is he, 
an exile, in obscurity, compelled to mask his 
roceedings, and to communicate with his 
Kiouds, by processes which are mysterious to 
the police—how is he to curb the violent and 
untaught enthusiasm of Massa-Carrara? Or 
may not the tocsin be sounded, at any hour, 
at some distant point of the peninsula, with- 
out his sanction or knowledge? It is true 
that he possesses vast influence ; but political 
leaders are seldom so powerful to restrain as 
to impel. When the event comes, when 
Piedmont and Austria are engaged, when the 
general body of the Italian nation make new 
sacrifices for their independence, it will be 
known to whom the imputations of selfish- 
ness and treachery should apply. The Italians 
have learned many lessons: they have learned 
to hate the French Government, and to dis- 
trust the English ; to regard Austria as their 
mortal enemy, and to ask from Piedmont for 
proofs of real national devotion; but, on the 
part of their own leaders, of GarrpaLp1 and 
of Mazzini, they have never witnessed any 
act of lukewarm patriotism, or of equivocal 
honour. If they cannot trust the statesman- 
ship of these men, they can trust their virtues. 
Byen by the test of statesmanship they stand 
well in comparison with the pretenders who 
have sited to take from them their moral 
sovereignty over a great mass of the Italian 
nation. They have no Novara in their annals ; 
they have Venice, Milan, Rome ; when Italy 
was last subdued by the Stranger, it was by 
Austria overcoming Piedmont, and by France 
violating Rome. 
We may well watch, with solicitude, the 
reparations for conflict along the Sardinian 
Rrontier. But of this we may be well as- 
sured:—that the organized forces of Pied- 
mont are unequal to a contest with the or- 
ganized forces of Austria; it is only by 
rousing the entire nation that Piedmont can 
make a stand worthy of the Italian cause. 
And it is only by proving herself free from 
the miserable lust of self-aggrandisement 
that she can ever hope to rouse the people. 
There is room in Italy for Piedmont ; there is 
no room for the Stranger. Every true friend 
of that long-suffering country will, therefore, 
encourage her liberal leaders in organizing 
an army to fight her battle of independence, 
within and without the Piedmontese frontier. 
What is it to the Italians that Alessandria is 
well fortified, if they have no muskets for 
their share of the struggle? The struggle 
is coming, and England, not less than Italy, 
has positive duties to perform. 





THE MERITS OF FREEDOM DISCOVERED. 
Bexerum is awakened to a sense of the grand 
truth that commerce can be most successfully 
prosecuted when it is conducted in a state of 
perfect freedom. The Belgian Customs Re- 
form Association has been created solely to 
present this idea to the Belgian people, who 
are ready to receive it, and who reply through 
their provincial towns that the idea is excel- 
lent, and ought to be carried out. The Belgian 
Goyernment patronizes the Association, and 

its suecess. Yet Belgium still labours 
under the remains of protective duties, local 
tolls, and fiscal obstructions of many kinds. 
So difficult is it to shake off the lumber of old 
notions and customs, even when an entire 
nation, its Government and people are fully 
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convinced of the expediency. Belgium invites 

eople from all countries of Europe to assist 
in considering its new opinions, which it has 
partially carried out with considerable suc- 
cess, and the conclave is attended by notables 
from England, Switzerland, Piedmont, Tus- 
eany, Holland, the Hanse Towns, France, 
Spain, Russia, and even Austria. All these 
countries are more or less moving in the 
same direction—some of them very much 
less—but gradually the public opinion of 
them all is converging upon the belief that 
commerce can be best cultivated when it is 
perfectly free. 

The argument runs thus. If you attempt 
to pass a law rendering any existing arrange- 
ment permanent, you prevent improvement. 
If you forbid machinery to protect an ex- 
isting handicraft, you debar the labourer him- 
self from a participation in human progress, 
and from the chance of bettering his own 
condition. The power-loom weaver is better 
off than the hand-loom weaver. The semp- 
stress can earn twice as much with the sew- 
ing-machine as with her unassisted hands, 
although the labour is less. If you attempt 
to protect the trade of a country, you restrain 
all classes for the benefit of one; and that 
one class becomes wedded to old arrange- 
ments that ought to be outgrown. It loses 
by the restraint put upon other classes, and 
its own gain is a fiction, for which the interest 
of the entire community is sacrificed. Eng- 
land has established that problem by the 
establishment of free trade in corn. Sir 
James GRAHAM made a slip at the Carlisle 
dinner the other day when, as an agriculturist, 
he expressed a fear that Russia would adopt 
free trade, since she must then be so pro- 
were Why not? If all the world were 
absolutely free, it would necessarily set itself 
to the largest amount of production. But 
the climates of the world are so varied, the 
genius of mankind is so altered by climate, 
that the products of the globe must vary as 
much as the aspect of the countries. If all 
races produced their maximum they would all 
be in the richest state, they would all have 
the greatest possible variety of commodities 
to exchange, and trade would necessarily be 
at its maximum—especially if the intercourse 
between all countries were absolutely free. 

This idea is gradually establishing itself, 
and in most civilized communities absolute 
freedom is found to be the best for commerce. 
The natural capacities, desires, and tendencies 
of mankind suflice to secure us ample sup- 
plies, and so bring about the best order, if 
they are simply let alone. 

Sir James Granam stated at the same 
Carlisle dinner, that agriculture can only 
flourish in a soil and atmosphere of perfect 
freedom. Long leases and agrarian stipula- 
tions embarrass the farmer; even social and 
political freedom are necessary to bring out 
all his energies. 

A people becomes free in proportion as it 
is educated. Let the labourer know a little 
more, and he will not be ‘put upon’ by the 
farmer. 
great access of freedom and education for the 
generation now rising to maturity. That 


generation enjoys much better wages, and 


agriculture is much more productive. 
land is richer, is tranquil. 

The King of Prepmonr lately endowed his 
whole kingdom with a share of freedom about 
equal to that which we enjoy in England. 
Piedmont becomes a contrast to the whole of 
Italy. Its people are contented, its towns are 
engi those of other States are de- 
clining. “Its highways are safe, while Rome 


Tre- | 


is torn by brigandage. Its King can scarcely , 


show himself without a popular welcome, 
while King Ferpinanp must be hedged in 








lest he be shot, Its revenue is rising with 





every addition of freedom. Its 
is as prosperous as the whole 


Government 
comm 


Thus we see that freedom permits a healthy » 


and vigorous growth in the social and pol 
cal soil, as well as on the ground of agricyl. 
ture or trade. Yet so slow are we to 
our ideas, that not only Governments in 
despotic countries, but Governments in free 
countries, are afraid of freedom. The 
which boasts of its freedom of trade 
clings to protection in politics. We havea 
Parliament elected under a protective tarig 
for the franchise, and the consequence ig ay 
inferior Parliament and a discontented mulij. 
tude of the disfranchised. 

The same principle, indeed, holds 
throughout all branches of polity; it holds 
good in moral legislation as well as in politi. 
cal or commercial. But this view of freedom 
is yet scarcely beginning to dawn upon the 
minds of those that boast themselves most 
free from antiquated fallacies. Our gocial 
laws, framed by honourable members under 
the wisdom of the dominant party and the 
Hayrer for the time being, are a mass of 
protection as complicated, of fallacies ag 
absurd and as miserable in the result as any 
law for the protection of the corn trade. The 
principles which justified free trade as a 
theory, and by virtue of which it has fulfilled 
its promises in fact, apply exactly to the 
whole round of government—not excepting 
even religion. Let the reader think out the 
problem for himself. 





THE CHURCH INSOLVENT. 

WE have been too slow to notice a great ex- 
plosion in the Church. The Establishment 
declares itself bankrupt; it cannot pay even 
the wages of its servants; its curates and its 
incumbents are in a position to enter & dis- 
tringas _— its goods, only its goods hare 
been made away with, and carried off into 
“Jay impropriation.” We are not exaggerat- 
ing, we are not misrepresenting; we take 
the case upon the showing of the clergy 
themselves, their loud-spoken attorney the 
Times, and their prudent adviser the Specta- 
tor. 

The scandal began early in the month, with 
a letter from “ A Curate” alluding toa par- 
ticular case—the case of “ the Essex Curate.” 
This gentleman had been compelled to resign 
his curacy under the joint effect of pecuniary 
difficulties, ill health, and a screwing Samm 
ment with his vicar. The vicar had stipulated 
that the curate should accept a less salary 
than the Act of Parliament accords. The 
curate held that he was to have a fixed stipend 
of 80/. a year, with Easter offerings: the 
Easter offerings never amounted to more that 
51., the stipend not more than 601. The 
curate resigned. Onan appeal to the Bishop, 
the Prelate expressed himself helpless, but 
added: “I shall be glad of any pecumiary 
assistance he may receive ;”’ and the readers 
of the Times “ mercifully sent for the benefit 
of this poor curate 400/.” If we may 


this case, then, the clergy of the Church ate 


The Irish people have received a! 


dependent, iy upon salary, partly upon the 
little gains which they can screw out of 
other, and partly upon charity. =. 

Here the Times bursts in with its indigi 
tion. In vindication of the poor curatel 
sets itself to paint a picture of ‘eduedl 
misery :’— 

One correspondent lately instanced a list of thirty 
advertisements from clergymen in search of curates Os 
of this number one only offered 100/. a year, one 
one or two 80/., and the rest rapidly fell from 701. dows 
to 26/., with a small furnished house, the rector 
non-resident. One incumbent offered 50/. a year, 
the use of the rectory-house, the curate to buy the 
niture at a valuation of 360/. Another offered 70h in# 
parish of nearly 6000, where there was daily service 
Some appealed to wealthy clergymen for gratuitous ps4 
sistance. Seven offered 50/, a year, or the pay“ ® 


_ schoolmaster. 
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ing, the curate, the 


With this unhappy in fiendish contrast. 
iti id the Tim 
Every gentleman knows the Posi ater of pn 


services secured for 701, or 501, 
of ponnig is another side to this 
meee 8 oy mbents take care to inform us. Curates 
angen as an inferior race of men, otherwise 
- would not still be curates. . - They are 
Gey wer, is said: there are plenty of them, as there is 
dradges, it in every department, and it is needless to 

than the market price for an article of trade 
Pay hich the market is overstocked. . . . - It 


for any one to maintain a high — a dig- 
manner er components of greatness, on 
aided Susan * ea is very depressing. 
801. 8 7 hen ‘a poor creature,’ as saucy young 
BP Se call him, gets up in the reading- 
pergee out the prayers, and hammers through an 
sermon, few know how often it may be said that he 
had genius, sentiment, learning, and zeal, but 


Coin pounry Foprtal cu — 1 : 7 t oy oT 
This is stating ‘the other side of the case’ 
with a vengeance! but the incumbents would 
not submit to be crushed by the Times. Ac- 
cordingly, they come out strongly, and un- 
questionably they have a case. The “ Rector 
of West Cammell” declares that on account 
of the abatements in the income of an incum- 
bent, when he was curate receiving the 
stipend, sometimes of 80/7. a year and a house, 
100. or 140/., he “ could not afford to take 
one of five livings offered to him.” Another 
sends the account of his living, which is 
nominally worth between 3001. and 4002. a 
year ; rm “ ame 5 as 
cura ., he has about 1407. of apparen 
paw F out of which he has to make 4a con- 
tributions towards charities : and in the year 
of his appointment, first fruits and such 
claims left him with little more than 50/. 
Rigid economists revive old stories of plurali- 
ties, of livings held ‘in commendam ;’ while 
the incumbent exercises other duties, probably 
scholastic. Or they point out the fact that 
the clergy know the scale of income which 
they may expect ; that they have their choice 
of a profession; that they are not bound to 
marry or have large families ; and that there- 
fore they must not charge the consequences 
of their own imprudence upon the slender in- 
comes allotted to curates or incumbents. The 
arguments of these economists appear to be, 
that if the clergy of the Established Church 
are ill paid, they ought to choose another pro- 
fession, and they ought to regulate their 
matrimony and their families according to 
their cloth. Here political economy preaches 
the same doctrine with the Roman Catholic 
— and would establish a celibate clergy. 
other economists set off the great prizes 
of the Church against its rte. bleahs, 
and seem to think that it is good fun to 
oon in the chances of Church preferment. 
all these comments, in all these advocacies 
and complaints, we have not yet departed 
from the strict limits of the Established 
Church; we are but repeating the state- 
ments, arguments, and comments of church- 
men. 

But despondency can go yet further. Our 
weekly contemporary appeals to the statistics 
of Mry Horace Many, and draws from them 
the most painful of all conclusions. The 

tator quotes from Mr. Mawnn’s book the 
roportions of attendance at divine service on 
unday. Fifty-eight per cent. of the whole 
Ppelstion of the manufacturing districts of 
‘orkshire and Lancashire could attend ser- 
vice: the number would be 937,000. The 
Chureh of England provides 238,000 sittings ; 
the number of sittings provided by the Church 
and the sects together is 573,000. The 
number of attendants at church is 122,000; 
all places of worship, 348,000. In the 
he manufacturing towns, therefore, the 
ire provides a quarter of the accommo- 
m required by the population; the 


old 
once 
that 





Church and the sects together do not pro- 
vide room for two-thirds ; yet the ached at- 
tendance in the Establishment is about one- 
seventh, and in all places of worship together 
not much more than one-third! All people 
who are physically able to go to church could 
not find room, but the room provided is 
much in excess of those who are willing. The 
primary want, then, is a more efficient Mi- 
nistry ; but who in these days are to get a 
more efficient Ministry when the rate of pay 
is such that the incumbent and the curate 
quarrel, not over a surplus salary, but over a 
deficiency which each wants to thrust upon 
the other? The two societies—the Pastoral 
Aid and the Additional Curates Society— 
raise respectively 37,264/. and 17,3231. in the 
year—a mere drop in the ocean. The 
churches of the Establishment are empty for 
want of a clergy to draw an audience into 
that theatre; two great societies raise the 
paltry sum of 52,000/. for the purpose of re- 
cruiting the clergy—about 5/. a head on 
the total number of the clergy ; and here we 
seem to have come to the end of the re- 
sources. The Church, indeed, once had 
tithes; but who can recover them from the 
lay impropriators ? The only remedy which 
occurs to the most outspoken friend of the 
Church is alarming:—“‘If the Church of 
England is to stand, sooner or later we must 
jcome to a general voluntary contribution, 
‘for its partial support, and sooner is better 
|than later; indeed, postponement may be 
irremediable.”’ The great Establishment, 
ithen, has nothing left for it but to send 
| round the plate ! 

What are its hopes of success when its 
best performers display their powers in empty 
|churches, while a Spurgeon, the newest 
novelty of one of the most heterogeneous 
|sects in the country, is obliged to remove 
|from a private chapel to Exeter Hall, in order 
that he may thunder his exciting sermons 
‘into tens of thousands of ears. There isa 
zest in the prospect of being damned. Spun- 
GEoN tells his auditory that the indifference 
of the clergymen is misprision of damna- 
tion; that the neglectful incumbent is an- 
swerable for the perdition of all the souls in 
his church ; and that at a future day, when 
he has passed from these petty squabbles 
with his curate, he may have his parish 
“come howling after him into hell.”” There 
is no lack of voluntary contributions towards 
this kind of preaching; they are collected 
for Spurcron at the doors of Exeter Hall, 
in sums enough to supply a stimulus greater 
than alcohol for this vehement orator. But 
how can the incumbent or the curate, dragged 














is an unequal competition. The confession 
that the Establishment has no resources but 
the plate, is a confession that the days of the 
Establishment are numbered—that is, as an 
Establishment. 

The voluntary system could never succeed 
for the support of ministers whose ministra- 
[tions have been arranged according to the 
‘ideas of James TuE First's day. 
call for a revision of the Bible—a call sup- 
ported by the whole force of better intelli- 
'gence in these days—shows that while we 
|must revere the spirit of the men who trans- 
Hated the Bible, we must inevitably revise 
their imperfect manner of doing their work. 
But if we must revise the verbal construction 
jof that volume, does it not follow that we 
must revise the who® construction of the 
machinery for the exposition of the religion 
that the volume teaches? This is exactly 
what the country has been doing, by means 
of ‘ Dissent.’ But when the multitude sets 
itself to administer any affairs of an elevated 








character, it inevitably falls into the error of | 


appointing officers who are fitter to be led 
than to lead. Still more when it sets itself 
in opposition to the élite of the country. An 
antagonistic democracy is as false in its ex- 
clusiveness as an antagonistic aristocracy ; 
and the principle holds good in religion as 
much as it would in science, as much as it 
does in politics. The existence of an Esta- 
blishment that cannot be supported volun- 
tarily by the whole body of the people, pre- 
vents the existence of a real national sta- 
blishment representing the whole body of 
the people. ‘The Established Church’ 
blocks out a National Church. It is be- 
coming pauper, because it draws its whole 
resources from the past, and lives upon 
tithes that have been impropriated ; and its 
sole chance of saving itself is by converting 
itself into an administration for the religion 
of the entire country,—making itself what it 
has ceased to be, the Church of England. 











THE HOPE OF THE WORKHOUSE. 
Disctosures that are made from time to 
time by the press justify the account of 
English workhouses written by Mrs. Jae- 
son.* As that lady, unlike a number of her 
countrymen, does not declaim against an evil 
without suggesting a remedy, her protest is 
entitled to some attention. ving provided 
for the poor, we are too little in the habit of 
inquiring how we have provided for them. 
A fortunate accident occasionally brings to 
light some bad aspects (perhaps, however, 
not the worst) of our poor-law system, and 
there is then an uproar; but the fitful charity 
dies away, and the paupers are left to their 
guardians. Against this class of gentlemen we 
have no wish to urge any general charge 
which we have not the means of substan- 
tiating. But it may be said, without in- 
justice, that, upon the whole, they are the 
guardians of the tax-payers, not of the poor. 
Their duty, as interpreted by themselves, 
consists in seeing that the inmates of the 
workhouse are not too comfortable, and that 
no one is an inmate who can by any quibble 
be excluded. 

We will not take the recent floggi 
as characteristic of our workhouse adminis- 
tration. They may be exceptional, though 
decidedly they were the scandal of the parish 
of Marylebone. At all events, it is not to 
be denied that some workhouses are better 
governed than others. There are the clean 
and the dirty, the systematic and the slovenly, 
the healthy and the pestiferous; the harshly 
and the kindly controlled. There are matrons 


cases 








of motherly virtue and matrons as odious as 
down by a deficiency of 10/. in the annual) stupidity in a state of chronic intoxication 
pittance, rise to sublimities like these? It| can be. 


You may find the master to be of 


|an amiable, conscientious character, or he 


may be a privileged ruffian, a small woman- 
flogger. 

Mrs. Jameson affirms that she has seen in 
workhouses things she could hardly speak of. 
But setting aside their worst aspects, her 
complaint is that the most vulgar of human 


| beings are employed to manage the most 
The very | ignorant, paupers to govern paupers, the 


,aged and infirm to attend upon those more 
‘infirm and aged still. The charity of the 
\law is worked by a hard and coarse ma- 
\chinery. The tax which supports it is “paid 
so reluctantly, with so little sympathy in its 
purpose, that the wretched paupers seem to 
| be regarded as a sort of parish locusts, sent 
to devour the substance of the sto-peyan 
as the natural enemies of those who are 
taxed for their subsistence — almost as 
criminals.” Mrs. Jameson is not ex- 
aggerating. Let us ask any one familiar 


* The Communion of Labour : a Second Lecture on 
the Social Employments of Women. By Mrs, Jameson, 
Longman and Co. 


















































































with business, and with the pelations 
usually subsi between the pauper and 
the ye oe not the latter aven: 


er 
himself sufficiently for having hen 
rates, and is not the former well i 
for receiving them? If there is to be a 
reform, we think the spirit of the parochial 
electors must come under its operation. Next 
to the rate-payers are the at the police 
of poverty; and next to these, the masters 
matrons—sometimes a retired constable 
and his wife, or the keeper of a beer-shop, or 
a promoted porter, excellent persons often, 
but not qualified for the moral government 
of a large number of men and women. Asso- 
ciated with them are schoolmasters and chap- 
lains, in general totally inefficacious, says 
Mrs. Jamzson. 

“Tn a great and well-ordered workhouse, 
under conscientious management,” she in- 
spected sixteen wards, each with from fifteen 
to twenty-five inmates—sick, aged, bed- 
ridden, idle, or helpless—and each superin- 
tended by a nurse and a ‘helper,’ nominally 
seleeted from the least immoral and drunken 
of the female paupers. The nurses were 
from sixty-five to eighty years of age, while 
their assistants were usually younger. In 
another workhouse ten bedridden old 
women were nursed by a feeble pauper of 
seventy, with an assistant nearly blind. In 
another, eight paralytic patients were nursed 
by a woman almost as decrepid, and # girl 
with one hand. In a third the nurse had a 
wooden leg. Sometimes, when a female 
pauper is — infirm, she is appointed 
as nurse, that she may be privileged to receive 
a little teaand beer. It may be imagined what 
sort of attention the miserable invalids re- 
ceive. Now, as in 1854 there were more 
than fifty thousand inmates of the London 





workhouses (exelusive of Marylebone) under 
medical treatment, we conceive that they 
form a class sufficiently important to possess 
a claim on the public sympathy. We should 
be glad to learn how seventy paid, and five 
hundred unpaid pauper nurses;can perform for 
these poor ereatures the commonest offices of 
humanity. Frequently the nurse is put to bed 
intoxicated, in the ward in which she is ex- 
pected to exercise a salutary authority. In 
one workhouse the patients could get no help, 
whatever except = bribery ; little pit- 
tances of tea and sugar left by friends were 
consumed, in this manner, by the nurse. 
“Those who would not pay this tax Were 
neglected, and implored in vain to be turned 
in their beds.” e matron is aware that 
these evils exist, but has no power to remedy 
them. We know what description of persons 
sink, from time to time, into this ‘ last home of 
the poor,’ and we shall not be much perplexed 
to understand why a proud and angry nature 
chooses suicide, to escape the multiplied de- 
gradations of the pauper’s ward. Why should 
oakum picking, for example, be continued as 
a workhouse.employment ? In prisons it is 
allotted as a form of punishment. In the 
workhouse it is allotted upon the plea that 
to establish other branches of industry would 
produee a competition injurious to the inde- 
pendent trades. We had thought that 
fallacy to be exploded. Josern II. acted 
upon it in his regulations for the Maison de 

orce at Ghent. All work was discontinued 
that seemed to compete with the manufac- 
turers. The result, as described in Hep- 
wort Drxon’s Biography of Joan Howarn, 
was to demoralize the inmates, and to protect 
the interests of no one. 

_ Wehave said that Mrs. Jamzson has a dis- 
tinct remedy to . It is to the effect 
that @ superior nck of women should be in- 
troduced into the workhouses as matrons, 
nurses, and assi Her evidence i 


. assistants. ce in 
favour of this scheme is ab and not 
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far from conclusive. We think she will win 
the faith of the reader who studies her pro- 
posal in connexion with her illustrations. 
Certain it is, that the evil which exists is 
serious and disgraceful. Certain it is, also, 
that the power of women has been exercised 
most beneficially in many capacities similar 
to that which she invites them to fill. The 
prison of Neudorf, containing two hundred 
inmates, some of them the worst convicts, 
transported in chains from Vienna, is governed 
by women, twelve in number, assisted by 
three chaplains, a surgeon, and a physician ; 
these gentlemen, however, only paying a 
daily visit, not sleeping within the walls. 

This is a matter which ought, at least, to 
be discussed. Probably, less notice is be- 
stowed on the pauper population than on 
any other class. To the well-fed world they 
are very uninteresting persons—far less in- 
teresting than criminals. Let us thank Mrs. 
JAMESON, then, for her book, which is 
womanly and free from cant, and very ener- 
getic and impressive. 











THE NEW COMMERCE OF LIVERPOOL. 


THERE were great festivities last week at the 
second seaport of England. Baryes and 
Company had founded a new commerce— 
built the good ship Oliver Lang, and invited 
three hundred gentlemen to rejoice over the 
prospects of her first voyage, on board the 
Great Tasmania. The circumstance which 
gave character and importance to the pro- 
ceedings was this :—Liverpool was about to 
trade directly, for the first time, with New 
Zealand, Sir Rosert Prex’s “ Great Britain 
of the Southern Seas.’’ Liverpool proposes to 
take wool, hides, copper ore, and other raw 
materials, from New Zealand, and to supply 
New Zealand with British manufactures. Also, 
to encourage emigration to those islands, so | 
healthy, so rich, and yet, comparatively, so ne- 
glected. For a long time London has chiefly 
monopolized this branch of commerce, but 
her junior and rival, of “the Place of the 
Pool” has determined to start in competition, 
and with that object the Messrs. Baryes are 
building a New Zealand fleet. First in the 
line is the Oliver Lang, which has been com- 
pelled to leave a hundred and fifty tons of 
eargo, to follow in the Indian Queen. The 
experiment, therefore, which was a failure 
a year ago, now promises to be successful. 
The Oliver Lang floated into the river with 
eight hundred tons of cargo, and three hun- 
dred emigrants. This, says the Northern 





When he first visited New -) 
a picturesque wilderness, inhabited by a 
vages and escaped convicts. “Now Nah 
lace has arrived at so high a state spt? } 
ection, ” it is really marvellons to fot 
upon.” owing for t le li ’ 
Tipenens, that only pred. ws for feat 
not for what it hears, the statement js = 
rate enough. Sir Grorcr Gray da 
exaggerate when he said that in no part of | 
the world are life and_propert meena 
than in New Zealand. “It has been 
happiness,” Mr. Smirm continued, « a 
present as a grand juror in Wellington, ty 
see the High Sheriff present the judge three 
times with a pair of white gloves” ‘Phy 
natives have been advanced a i 
degree of civilization. They read and write, 
almost to a man,—as though Jomy Paxmg. 
ton, Jonn Russern, and W. J. Fox had 


carried their Bills at the —_—_ ears 
which 








ago. Many of them are large 
eee of lan 

ave actually repurchased from those’ Buro. 
—_ to whom, in the first instance, 

ad often sold it at farcical prices. 
are also large proprietors of stock. 
word of the following is of historical in 
terest :— 





The finest breed of horses in the colony belongs to 
the natives; and I may mention an instance in which 
the successful owner—a Liverpool merchant, Mr. Hick- 
son, I mention his name, as he probably will be known 
to some of you here—of a very celebrated horse which, 
at the races, carried everything before him, was tendered 
by the natives, to my own knowledge, a bag of five 
hundred sovereigns, to improve their stock. 


Surely, this is very important, and goes far 
to establish the superiority long claimed for 
the New Zealand ter - ~. aiacameailll 
New Zealand, according as P 
exponent of her position, is in want of labour, 
and in no want of gold. So great are the in 
ducements to the settler, that even from the 
auriferous fields of Australia a large tideof 
emigration has set to the port of Wellington 
In February and March last, not fewer than 
two thousand persons took their 
from Victoria for New Zealand. Andw 
not? ‘The climate is perfect, the harbours 
are fine, there are abundant mimeral re 
sources, the soil is excellent, the pastures are 
boundless ; the natives have been eoneiliated, 
and no longer harass the cultivated border. 
If labour could be obtained where 
ment is offered, no British possessions 
have better prospects than those young & 
lonies. Such is the path opened from Lives 
pool by the first voyage of the Oliver Lang. 











Times, is the largest number of passengers 
ever conveyed to that colony in a single ship. 
In the midst of so much that is depressing 
in the condition of the Old World, it is a re- 
lief to turn, in the New World, even to half- 
inhabited islands, where some progress is made, 
and where some populations change from 
worse to better. Mr. Surrn, of Wellington, 
therefore, is a welcome herald. His health 
was proposed by Mr. T. M. Mackay, the 
chairman, who displayed all the facility of a 
barrel organ in varying the notes of his ora- 
tory—now extolling the QuEEN, now denying 
the right of kings to govern wrong, now 
sprinkling with frothy praise the purple of 
the Empire, now lavishing his love on Pied- 
mont, and then apologizing for Prince AL- 
BERT. However, few men are responsible 
for the language uttered in connexion with 
formal toasts. They must utter words, and 
where sense is impossible, the alternative is 
obvious. Mr. Mackay, relieved at length 
from the burden of incoherent platitude, 


Wellington,” seventeen years 2 New Zealand 





colonist. Mr. Sarrn, in his reply, said what 
we wish to repeat, 


claimed the honours for “Mr. Sara, of|and the Crimea, and through the Con 


“T expect,” said Mr. Smrrn, in conclusion, 
with more than Grecian eloquence, “ that, 
‘after a splendid voyage of six months, thi 
noble vessel will be seen again gliding upon 
the Mersey, with four thousand bales of our 
New Zealand wool!” 2 

Persons afraid to emigrate, afraid of the 
dull novelties of colonial life, may take dow 
| the evidence of Mr. G. Trary, ‘an Americal 
Australian,’ whom we may credit, we fancy, 
‘with the authorship of two recent volume 
No place in the world satisfies Mr. Taal® 
well as Melbourne. He once started a § 
voyage of comparative observation, saw 
Singapore, Calcutta, a thousand 
‘Indian coast, went back to Melbourne; 
found there was no place like it. Them 
‘got at’ Aden, Alexandria, Cairo, 
Jerusalem, and Jericho, but Melbourne 
'still uppermost in his fancy. Next, thrd 
| Syria and Palestine, to Cyprus, Latakia, 


rout, Acre, Tripoli, Marseilles, Constanting 

with the same result. Lastly, to 4 . ’ 
but his Kebleh was still in Aus & 
that colonial life is not altogether m0 
tonous or uncouth. 
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| Neit “Tit 
- KISSING HANDS. — her an animal nor a born idiot possesses 


pton kissed (or was | 


cata 4 c Sg ger of the Queen of 
There have been malicious hints that | 
ann thus saluted belonged to a Yahoo’ 
ve Malabar in the retinue of her throneless 
Ke The Mayor had not studied or 

"AR and was, consequently, | 
- eh himself whether the hand | 

tained the real cold blood of an Oriental 
bre or was no more than the extremity of | 
= But others may profit by the new} 


pe sen Chi y, the successor of Chiro- | 
mancf. To rs, civil service examiners, | 


suitors inds, masters in want of ser- | 
aaa ta doubt as to the capacities of 
their sons, parties in the House of Commons 
suspicious of their leaders, this art is recom- 
mended. It is the flow of M. p’Arrentic- 
s1’s soul, M. p’Anvextieny not hesitating 
to pass beyond the bounds of chiromantic 
divination practised by philosophers in all ages 
from Prato to Mademoiselle LENORMAND. | 
Fingers, indeed, are indices, in a new sense. 

Je and elastic fingers, that bend easily 
kein proofs of sagacity, of readi- 
ness, of an inquiring disposition, such as 
Excise officers should possess. 


babblers, men without power or spirit, but 

of lampooning. Thick hands with 
fleshy fingers, indicate avarice; short and thick 
fingers, cruelty; nevertheless, beware of fingers 
long and delicate, for these belong to kid- 
nappers, sharpers, and diplomatists! Notice, 
also, that men who keep their thumbs habi- 
tually hidden under their fingers, are of a 
sordid disposition. 

M. p’Anpentieny has critics, but they are 
lenient. Chirognomy, they admit, is a less 
ostentatious’ science than Physiognomy, or 
Phrenology ; it would by no means have sa- 
tisfied Gatt or LavareEr. 


the instrument of our intelligence, is a very | 
emphatic feature; the hand of a poet could | 


py! a eed resemble that of a metaphysician, 
or of a dreamer the hand of an experi- 
mentalist. It depends upon the palm of your 
hand whether you love like Dox Juan, and 
eat like Brinnat-Savaniy, or whether you 
love like Lovrs XV., and eat like GARGANTUA. 


So, according to the National, your knuckles | 


decide whether you will be a slave of fancy, 
of sentiment, of speculation ; 
will be a synihetieal or an analytical man, a 








Fingers ill-| 


arranged and irregular, belong to hair-brained | 


Yet the hand, as | 


a thumb ; for that which seems a thumb in 
the monkey, is only a talon; children begin 
to use their thumbs and their intellects at the 
same time; the horrors of epilepsy begin 
with a contraction of the thumb. Gatruzo, 
Descartes, Nuwroy, Lresyrrz, Fourtr, 
Sr. Sraron, had large thumbs. The statue of 
Votrarre shows that his thumbs were enor- 
mous. The people of Corsica and Britanny, 
fieree, resolute, powerful, are all Votrames 
in this respect; yet hands that are delicately 
developed and soft deserve the residuary re- 
spect of the reader’s mind. Ifa large hard 
hand modelled the seulptures of Micnarn 
Aneto, hands soft and smooth modelled 
those of Praprenand Canova. The Greeks, 
who had large hands, constructed only petty 
states, and erected mediocre monuments, 
while the Pyramids were built by the small- 
handed Egyptians. 

At the next general election, since pledges 
are uot to be given, and promises not to be 
trusted, let us follow M. D’Arprntieny’s 

advice and cry “ Show us your hands!” But 
|we might simplify the test, and not insist 
| upon the hands of the eandidates being large 
or small, so that they be clean! 
THE CHOLERA AT MADEIRA. 

| Te accounts we read of the plague at Athens, at 
| Florence, and at London, seem to have been 
| almost paralleled by the narratives recently pub- 
| lished of the cholera at Madeira. From the middle 
of July to the end of August, a pestilence of a 
| most appalling kind raged in that beautiful island 
| which has rescued from death many who have 
| sought its shores when far gone in consumption; 
| thousands died with a suddenness that baffled all 
| attempts at rescue; the medical men speedily fell 
beneath the poison which ‘* hung in the sick air;” 
the island was left without succour and with a 
| very insuflicient supply of drugs; and a panic en- 
| sued, which induced all those to fly who had 
| strength to move, or who were not induced to 
In three weeks, 
there were 5000 cases and 1500 deaths in a popu- 
lation of 100,000, and 116 deaths in one day in 
| Funchal alone, a town of 16,000, where the sum 
| total is calculated to have been eight times as 
|many as the deaths from cholera in London in 
| 1849. Persons attacked generally dropped down 
| and expired instantly. Business came to a com- 
| plete stop ; and the consequence is now being felt 
in an absolute want of provisions. A large amount 


| remain by feelings of humanity. 


list has therefore been opened by the Rev. Mr. 





reasoner, or a writer of verse; at all events, | D’Orsay, one of the chaplains at Funchal, from 
if you have smooth knuckles, you will go to whom we derive the foregoing particulars, and | 


the hospital. As to the ends of the fingers, 
they may be spatular, square, or conical. 
Nummop, Curistroruer Coiumevs, and Ca- 
BaNova had smooth fingers, with spatular 


ends; VAUCANSON’s and Jacqguarn’s fingers, | 


bm spatular, were rough, as were those 
of Vausan, Carnot, Conory, and Araco; 
the capacities for all sciences, mechanics, sta- 
ies, dynamics, navigation, civil, military, 
and naval architecture and strategy are 
ore dependent on the form of the 
hand. or are square-topped fingers to be 
disdained. They belong to the professors 
of moral, litical, social, and philosophic 
Selence, and of didactic, analytical, and dra- 
matic verse, grammar, language, logic, and 
geometry. To them are attributable all 
theories and ideas ranging beneath the zenith 
. Artstotir’s fingers were of this 
ity. Nations in which these fingers pre- 
*€ more polite, simple, and elegant than 
spatular-fingered peoples. Thus, suggests 
TIGNY, the French have the 


hands fore English the spatular form. Large 


M. 

: fe detail; lesser hands are synop- 
tical; 

But 


ands synthetic. 


- 









t P other evidence, said Newton, my 
bumb convinces me of the existence of God. 





pride of the hand is the thumb. In| 


who thus indicates another cause of distress :— 
“The landed proprietors are almost entirely ruined 
by the failure of the vines since 1851; and the English 
| merchants, formerly wealthy and always generous, are 
unable to do what they wish, from the cessation of the 
wine trade, caused by a popular error in England, that, 
because the crops have failed, the wine is not to be had.” 
Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. 
Prescott and Co. ; Messrs. Ransom and Co.; and 
Charles Phelps, Esq., Montague-place, Russell- 
square. 





Open Connil. 





—~@~—— 
(IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, ARE 
ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY HOLDS HIM- 


SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE. } 


WHERE IS AMPHION ? 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) , 
Srr,—I am sorry to trouble you a second time on 
% personal matter. Some weeks ago, in reviewing 
|my Subalpine Kingdom, the Daily News made a 
great point of a fact which it assumed to have dis- 
covered, namely, that for some sinister motive I had 
invented a place in Savoy, and called it Amphion. 
Perhaps it meant to infer that I knew nothing of the 
country. 
| However this may be, although I at once stated 
| where information might be got, I find that a gentle- 
man on his way out to Piedmont in connexion with 
that journal, has returned to the charge, taken evi- 
dence on the matter, and finds himself entitled to in- 
form me that what I mean by Amphion is no other 





| now engaged in a foolish 

| of drugs has already been sent out from England; | vantage of the movement which has against 
| but, now that the disease is over, subscriptions | their will, and which wants neither their praise nor 
whether you | for the purchase of food are more wanted. A | their assistance. 








than Evian. I beghis pardon. There is a difference 
in the result of our inquiries, which may arise from 
the circumstance that one of us is im tly ac- 


be 
sen.oug wien 


is Piedmont. 

I translate from a guide-book, 
at Chambéry, by M. Gabriel _ 

“ Awpnion (one hour and five minutes from The- 
non). On leaving Thenon, the traveller 
towards the Dranse, erosses on a bridge —— 
arches... .. He then arrives at Amphion, the 
ferruginous waters of which, after having enjoyed a 
great reputation towards the end of the last century, 
had fallen into complete neglect. 
been revived in a brilliant manner, The source arises 
from the ground near the lake, under a shed. Near 
at hand is an elegant Casino, which attracts numerous 
visitors, and from the terrace of which an admirable 
view may be obtained of the Canton de Vaud and 
the lake, along the borders of which the traveller 
proceeds to 

«“ Evran (distant forty-five minutes), &c.” 

It may be that the Daily News relies for informa- 
tion on old gentlemen who have not been lucid since 
the beginning of this century, when the waters of 
Amphion had indeed been forgotten. I try to learn 


diminish the authority of more im t allegations 
is obvious enough. I have told the truth about 
Piedmont, without caring whether it would please 
this party at home, or that coterie im Turin; and I 
have told it in a language so measured, and with 
such careful criticism of facts, that, although most 
English reviewers have been ready to contradict me 
in general terms—because my statements do not 
agree with their unfounded prejudices—yet no one 
has ventured to point out any flaws, save one or two 
misprints, and this important — delin- 


quency of the invention of A jon 

I have just received a letter from Piedmont con- 
taining some words which I copy without hesitation, 
because they bestow the praise which I wrote to 
earn. After alluding to some statements which, 
“from his point of view,” he would not have pub- 
lished, the writer continues: —* Bat after all, truth 
will always be a great and respectable . The 
English press, moreover, has hitherto treated us like 
children who are put to sleep by bonbons and caresses. 
You have treated us as men. I thank you.” 

I feel persuaded that I shall have done better ser- 
vice to the cause of liberty in Italy by la: bare 
the obstacles that have to be overcome, and by fore- 
stalling, as it were, the fatal surprise which 
seizes the public in Pipmen when 
personages it has been be- into favouring 
suddenly disappear to make way for new, and there- 
fore hateful, faces—it is doing better service, I say, 
to perform this preliminary work, than to. go on con- 
structing nauseous sentences of encourage- 
ment, or to stain the English public with praises of 
the aristocratic inabilities or dishonesties who are 
to take ad- 


The virtuous and intelligent Daniel Manin is en- 
deavouring to act on public opinion in Italy from 
Paris. Why is he not in Turin? Because in Turin 
he would be called a pessimo suggetto, and would be 
hurled into a corner by men who pretend to a mono- 
poly of Italian patriotism, because they have valu- 
able estates and worthless titles. 

Lam, Sir, your obedient ——E 
Baye Sr. Jonny. 





BOOKSELLERS’ ADULTERATIONS. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 

Str,—You state, in a paragraph headed “ American 
Bookselling Adulteration,” “Dr. Spiers has 
written to the Times, complaining that in an Ame- 
rican edition of his General French and English Dic- 
tionary the name of another gentleman is coupled 
with his own on the title- r 

This is certainly one of the grievances of which I 
complained. But the great grievance which roused 
my indignation and induced me to appeal to public 
opinion through the medium of your columns was, 
not that Mr. Appleton of New York had coupled 
another gentleman’s name with mine on my book, 
which is tolerably unfair, but that he had put my 
name to a dictionary I have not written; so that, 
not content with adding another man’s name to my 
book, forsooth, he must add name to another 
man’s book. This I consider to be an act of signal 
bad faith, a fraud on the reader, the author, and 
the public at large—a nefarious transaction un- 
worthy of respectable publishers, and prejudicial to 
the whole republic of letters, It is, E trust, a novel 
grievance. Public animadversion on it would pre- 
clude the possibility of all emulation of the deed. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


A. Sprers. 
138, Gloucester-place. 
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Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and policeofliterature. They do not 
make laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.— Edinburgh Review. 


—~@— 
Tue French have at all times been masters of literary allusion; and in the 
present state of affairs, when a despotism, unparalleled in French history, 
gags the mouths of all who will not proclaim.the opinions of the Govern- 
ment, allusion takes its small vengeance in feuilleton articles, and in notices 
of the Opera. Many an innocent sentence carries terrible reproaches in it, 
simply because the readers are alert, and detect an allusion where none was 
intended. It is difficult to believe that none was intended in Saint-Marc 
GrrArprn’s article on Rousseau, in the last Revue des Deux Mondes, and yet 
it will be difficult even for Lovis Naroxgon, little as he is accustomed to 
stop at enormities, to take public notice of the article. The bullet flies direct 
at his head, but he must not pretend that it can touch him. Saint-Marc 
Grmarpry refers to his articles on the Contrat Social published during 1848, 
He declares his object to have been to attack the theory of absolute power 
centred in the state, which forms the principle of Rovsseau’s political 
scheme. This principle, which accommodates itself to every form of tyranny, 
whether that of a church, a palace, a forum, or a club, which is no less un- 
social and immoral when the “ sovereignty of the people” replaces, or is 
replaced, by the sovereignty of an autocrat. M. Sarnt-Marc combated it 
en pleine république, as he now combats it en plein despotisme. ‘ No!” he ex- 
claims, “‘ I have no fears of a republic, nor of any other form of govern- 
ment: that which I dread is the idea that here on earth an absolute power 
can exist against which the individual has no rights, no protection.” In plainer 
language he dreads the theory which allows the Emperor to commit crimes 
without allowing the victim or the friends of the victim to make them 
public—which allows him to send his political enemies to Cayenne, suddenly, 
without trial, and will not allow the fact to be published in the papers—will 
not allow the friends to remonstrate openly against tyranny so iniquitous. 
“It matters but little what is the form of government,” says M. Saiyt- 
Marc, “ but it matters much that in the presence of that government the 
individual has no rights which he can legitimately claim and enforce. It is 
then all over with liberty, not only political, but civil and religious liberty.” 

The article is worth reading for other things than its political allusions. 
“The Revolution of 1789,” M. Sarnt-Marc well says, “ only abolished the 
barriers which separated one province from another, and the privileges which 
separated one class from another, to raise above all particular ideas of place, 
time, and race, the abstract idea of the State. Equality and centralization, 
in short,—equality, that sentiment peculiarly French, which compensates 
the vanity of each by the envy of all—and centralization, that other idea 
entirely French, which mistakes uniformity for order,—these two ideas have 
prevailed in virtue of the idea of the State, since in a well regulated State it 
is natural that all the citizens should be equal, and that all affairs should be 
conducted according to one rule.” 

Another article in the same Revue, by M. Cuartes pe Rémusat, on 
Unitarianism in England, is also worth reading. It is an historical sketch 
of the rise and progress of the Unitarians in England, temperately written, 
without any polemics, and with evident sympathy for entire freedom of 
discussion. -Crappe and Hoop are criticized in another article. Indeed 
there is now rarely a number of the Review in which some article on 
English literature does not appear ; and these articles are, for the most part, 
written by men who, in spite of their being Frenchmen, do actually know 
what they are writing of! 





AxisToTLE, it has been remarked, came after Homer; criticism follows 
creation ; theories succeed experience. For many years the restaurants in 
Paris have had the reputation of supplying the unsuspecting customer with 
horse-beef ; and now M. Isrpore St. Hivame publishes a grave book, full 
of facts and physiology, to show that horseflesh is as good as most oxflesh ; 
and he demands that a market of horseflesh be regularly established for the 
public to eat with secure consciences this excellent beef so long disdained 
by prejudice. Seriously the book is very interesting, and its conclusions 
very important. It is entitled, Letéres sur les Substances Alimentaires et par- 
ticuliérement sur la Viande de Cheval. To read it is to be convinced, 





OUR INSANE FOREFATHERS. 
The Treatment of the Insane without Mechanical Restraints. By John Conolly, M.D. 
« Smith, Elder, and Co, 
Tr is very useful from time to timg to revive the drooping spirits of those 
whose faith in progress has received discouragement by meditation on the 
many obstacles accumulated on its path; and there is no more effectual 
method of reviving such faith than the actual comparison of our present 
condition in any one 
Where ee ® powerless, and argument of small weight, a plain state- 
ment of carry conviction. 
_ Such a statement we read in the work before us. Dr. Conolly’s purpose 
is simply to enforce the necessity of treating insane people upon the prin- 
ciples practised at Hanwell, and most other asylums of the present day, and 
to guard the revival under any form of the old system. To make 
clear his case he is obliged to examine what the old system was and what 





cardinal and capital point with that of our forefathers. | 


were its effects. In doing this he has not only done good service to the 
insane, he has also furnished a most striking testimony to social " 

Up to the middle of the last century, and in many countries much later. here, 
maniacs, or those supposed to be so, were allowed to wander over the : began, 
and vagabonds, affording sport and mockery. If they became trou! : } 
were imprisoned in dungeons; whipped, as the phrase was, out of their bo. 
all events subdued ; and then secluded in darkness, in the heat of summer, and in the 
cold and dampness of winter, and forgotten; always half famished, often starved 
death. There was not a town or a village in all the fairest countries of Europe, ® 
in all this Christian land, in which such enormities were wholly unknown. = 

At length the condition of the mad obtained some attention ; and then Massive ni 
gloomy mansions were prepared for them. These were but prisons of the worst de. 
scription. Small openings in the walls, unglazed, or whether glazed or Not, 
with strong iron bars; narrow corridors, dark cells, desolate courts, where no tree, nop 
shrub, nor flower, nor blade of grass grew; solitariness, or companionship go indig. 
criminate as to be worse than solitude; terrible attendants, armed with whips, some. 
times (in France) accompanied by savage dogs, and free to impose and 
chains, and stripes, at their own brutal will; uncleanliness, semi-s 
garotte, and unpunished murders: these were the characteristics of such 
throughout Europe. There were, I need scarcely add, no gardens for exercige and re. 
creation, and health such as surround all our new asylums: no amusements,no cheer. 
ful occupations, no books to read, no newspapers or pictures, no evening eutertain. 
ments, no excursions, no animating change or variety of any kind, no 
medical treatment, no religious consolation. No chapel bell assembled the patients 
for prayer, or suspended the fierce and dreadful thoughts and curses of the 
no friendly face did ‘ good like a medicine.’ People looked with awe on the outside 
of such buildings, and, after sunset walked far round, to avoid hearing the cries ang 
yells which made night hideous. 

It would have been kinder and more consistent to have shot madmen 
we shoot mad dogs. To have said, boldly, ‘‘ These are dangerous creatures, 
and must be put out of the way” would, however, have shocked the moral 
sense ; accordingly it was said, “‘ These are dangerous creatures; they must 
be confined ; and if they are not quiet in confinement they must be ogged 
and frightened into it.” Flogging, frightening, seclusion, bad food, worse 
clothing, chains and manacles, were cures for insanity! Esquirol’s publica. 





tion of what he had seen produced a profound impression :— 

Writing in 1818, he says, he found the insane naked, or covered with rags, and 
only protected by straw from the cold damp pavement on which they were lyi 
They were coarsely fed, without fresh air, without light, without water to allay their 
thirst, under the dominion of gaolers, and chained in caves to which wild beasts 
would not have been consigned. The general employment of chains was revolting ; 
the patients had collars and belts of iron, and fetters on their hands and feet. Some 
were fastened to the wall by a chain a foot and a half long, and this method was ex- 
tolled as being peculiarly calming. Chains were universally preferred to strait- 
waistcoats, because they were less expensive. There was no medical treatment 
directed to the cure of the mental malady; and the rude attendants employed seclu- 
sion and baths of surprise, and occasional floggings at will. 

The insane were not much better treated in England, Even so late as im the year 
1815, such abuses were general. There is clear proof of their continued existence 
in 1827; and it cannot be denied that not a few of them survived, in some public 





and private asylums, in 1850. The successive reports of the Commissioners in 
abound in incontestable and curious evidence of this. In some provincial licensed 
houses the male and female patients were left at night in miserable outhouses, with- 
out attendants, and without available aid of any kind; without fire or any means of 
warmth, and without protection. There were no baths; and no medical treatment 
was resorted to. In some of the largest private asylums near London, the rooms ar 
described as having been “crowded, wet, filthy, unventilated, and very offensive,” 
and the dormitories were lighted and aired by apertures without glass. Feeble 
patients were left without drink, or any decent attendance; a few potatoes being given 
to them now and then, in a wooden bowl. Ina house at Fonthill, in Wiltshire, out 
of fourteen male patients, only one was without fetters or handcuffs, and only three 
were out of their sleeping rooms. 

The bad feeding, the dirt, and want of clothing were not necessary parts 
of the system, but they were offshoots from that primary principle of con 
sidering madness not as a disease which might be cured, and ought to b 
ameliorated, but as something which removed the patient from the pale df 
humanity, and which required to be treated with watchful rigor. A madman 
was dangerous, and facile logic leaped to the conclusion that he must be 
restrained by violence, because any other sort of restraint was chi 
in schools and nurseries this principle of physical restraint still lingers. It 
is the weapon of impatient ignorance. To cane a naughty boy, or shut 
in a dark room requires neither intelligence nor patience. If that does not 
make him good, something severer must be tried. If all severity fails, the 
boy is declared incorrigible! While such ideas rule in nurseries and 
while such a system is thought desirable for our sons, what chance is there 
of madmen thrown among strangers, consigned to brutal keepers, 
treated with consideration ? ; 

Now glance for a moment at the new method. See how the entire absence 
of violence and physical restraint effects the desired purpose :— ; 

But I must be permitted to suppose a case admitted at Hanwell, a place which | 
know the best, and can speak of the most positively. The case may be that of a man 
who for a week or two has been violently maniacal; who, becoming first, perhaps 
idle and intemperate, has terrified his family, broken the furniture of his house 
attacked his neighbours ; or harangued the public and disturbed the streets, and re- 
sisted all control until overcome by the police. He comes to the asylum bound vey 
tightly, sometimes hand and foot, or fastened in a strait-waistcoat. He is 
violent, but exhausted: he is flushed, feverish, thirsty ; in appearance haggard, an 
in manner fierce, or sullen. His voice is hoarse with shouting. He is um 
unshaved, and half starved. His clothes are torn and dirty. He has often mao) 
bruises or injuries, which he has incurred in his furious condition. His violence 
still dreaded, and he exhibits capricious proofs of remaining strength; 90 that thot 
who have brought him to the asylum are afraid to stay, and unfeignedly ew 

J 








get rid of him ; wondering that any people should be found to take chargeot 
Boas 






earnestly warning them to take care of themselves. 

Or the case may he that of a female patient, equally violent, but whi 
tions proceeds from a dread she entertains that some fearful punishm 
over her; that she is to be cut to pieces, or to be burned alive; and 
which she believes herself to be accused. With these impressions, bh 
probably bent on suicide, as an expiation, or as a means of escape 
Cases of infinite variety may be imagined; in all of which confusio 
ment, and terror under all surrounding circumstances, for a time di 


























In all these cases, the first difficulties appear so gregt, and the 
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——— naturally predominates in the bystanders; and this 
that the idea ee ae obtained by continuing the restraints, and super- 
would seem to and darkness. These ready means were formerly wholly relied upon ; 
adding enn on and severities of many kinds as naturally followed in their train, 
and starvation, of the non-restraint system to remember, whatever the state and cir- 
But it isa - newly admitted patient may be, that he comes to the asylum to be 
cometenee ble, to be protected and taken care of, and kept out of mischief, 
cured, on sillized : and that the strait-waistcoat effects none of these objects. There- 

although the patients may arrive bound so securely as scarcely to be able to 
fore, are at once released from every ligature and bond and fetter that may have 
Move, | upon them. They appear generally to be themselves surprised at 
been Impoee oe « and for a time are tranquil, yet often distrustful, and uncertain in 
this proceeding neal Now and then the tranquillizing effect of this unexpected liberty is 
their t ; more frequently it is but temporary. But every newly admitted patient 
: possible visited by the medical officers of the asylum. They assure the 


soon as P ¢ 
is as by a few kind words, that no ill-treatment is any longer to be feared. 
pre sometimes gains the confidence of the patient at once, and is ever after- 


ward remembered : but in many cases the patient is too much confused to be able to 
prehend it. Few or none, however, are quite insensible to the measures imme- 
diately adopted in conformity to it. ; 

The wretched clothes are removed ; the patient is taken gently to the bath-room, 
and has, probably for the first time, the comfort of a warm bath ; which often occa- 
sions expressions of remarkable satisfaction. The refreshed patient is taken out of the 
path, carefully dried, and has clean and comfortable clothing put on: he is then led 
to the day-room, and offered good and well prepared food. The very plates, and 
knife aud fork, and all the simple furniture of the table, are cleaner by far than what 
he has lately been accustomed to, or perhaps such as in his miserable struggling life 
he never knew before. A patient seen after these preliminary parts of treatment is 
scarcely to be recognized as the same patient who was admitted only an hour before. 
The non-restraint treatment has commenced ; and some of its effects already appear. 

But the patient may be too much absorbed in delusions, or too much occupied by 
anger, or by fear alone, to derive immediate benefit even from these parts of a kind 
reception, or to admit of being consoled by the kindest words, or, for a time, care- 
fully medically examined. This state will not last very long, if no severity and no 
neglect are permitted. Whilst it does last, the efforts of the officers are limited to such 
measures as ensure the safety of the patient and of those surrounding him, and which 
also contribute to the return of calmness. The patients, however, are often merely 
restless and fidgety ; run about; or are inclined to acts of harmless mischief: and in 
such cases much interference merely irritates them. One of the things which atten- 
dants are slowest to learn is not to interfere unnecessarily. If every movement of the 
patient is checked, and every impulse thwarted, the patient, good-tempered before, 
becomes angry, and strikes the attendant: and such, where restraints are employed, 
is the frequent cause of the first imposition of a strait-waistcoat. I have known many 
patients brought to the asylum whose first days there were passed in violence which 
would have been protracted by their being fastened by leather and iron, and yet who 
could not be at large during those few days without dangers being incurred. Two 
very erroneous tepresentations of our method of management in such cases have been 
repeated very often; and have neither yielded to the most positive contradiction, 
nor to what the visitors to asylums might have learnt from their own observation. 

In spite of the ‘‘ danger” of madness no one is stabbed, strangled, or 
otherwise injured by the insane at Hanwell, and other asylums where non- 
restraint is absolute ; watchfulness on the part of attendants, accompanied 
een, are found better securities than chains and floggings. 

ehave but indicated in a general way the nature of Dr. Conolly’s 
volume, which is full of interesting details, and which is meant as an em- 
phatic protest against any attempt to revive under any form the old system, 
of restraint. The principle is clear: If once you begin to use physical 
restraints you must go on adding and adding to them, as the violence of the 
patient you have irritated increases. On the contrary, if once you disavow 


all and every physical restraint, you are forced, by your own desire for safety, | 


to be kind and watchful. Only on these terms can you succeed; they are 
more “troublesome” than restraint, but who will say they are not more 
efficacious ? 





ON THE VARIATION OF SPECIES. 
On the Variation of Species with especial reference to Insecta; followed by an Inquiry 
tato the Nature of Genera. By T. Vernon Wollaston, M.A., F.L.S. 


Van Voorst. | 
Iris popularly supposed that the Scholastic Philosophy has long vanished | 
from Europe, and that, in scientific inquiries at least, we treat all metaphy- | 


sical methods with contempt. That popular supposition is an error. 
Formally, Scholasticism may be dead, but practically it still exists, still 


flourishes amongst us. ‘The Reformation destroyed the supremacy of the | 
Papal Church in England ; but very many of the papal principles subsist | 
tothis day; and in a similar manner modern philosophy has destroyed | 


Scholasticism, but cherishes scholastic principles. It is not enough to have 
got rid of “* Substantial Forms” while we retain the methods out of which 
they arose 


| Y 7 . . ! 
Vhe reader has doubtless often assisted at the numerous debates raised on | 


the questions of Species, Varieties, and Genera. Many discussions of great 
moment have turned upon the definition of a species. Here is one eminent 
school maintaining the “fixity of species,” and here another maintaining 


= “mutability of species;* one brings forward proofs that the species | 
ave never altered during thousands and thousands of years; the other | 


brings forward proofs that species are daily altering before our eyes. All 


this while the thing species has no existence. It cannot be fixed, it cannot | 
kn for it never was more than a figment of the human brain. Nature | 
NOWS not ess only scholastic philosophy knows it ; when men use the | 


term with philosophic accuracy they use it as they use the term whiteness, 
or the term strength, or the term beauty—namely, as a particular mark 
tea to denote certain qualities in the object, not as a particular object 

In Nature individuals exist, but no species. When these individuals 
Closely resemble each other we class them as belonging to the same category, 
We say they are of the same species; when they differ on certain minute 
ee we call them varieties ; when they differ still more widely, we no 

nger consider them of the same species, but say they belong to the same 
tee Sarg the difference is still greater, we say they belong to the same 
Jamily ; when still greater to the same order; and finally to the same class. 





All these terms are used to mark the differences existing between individuals. 
Remember that a// individuals differ ; no two leaves on the same twig are 
precisely alike ; and all in some respects agree. 

: a zoologists and botanists should quarrel over the characters which 
rightly constitute a ies or a genus is not rising; man is a quarrel- 
some animal, and veal Gapitie are always angry disputes. Inasmuch as 
the terms are arbitrary marks, and = a signs, it is difficult to 


come to an agreement about them. men agree to make the spots on a- 
butterfly’s wing the characters which shall determine ies ; if in one case 
size be sufficient, in another, color ; whatever is a on ought to be final, 


since the whole nomenclature is arbitrary. But when from 

arguments are deduced, as if this matter of naming carried with it more 
than a name, and in virtue thereof we are told to accept the — that 
species (meaning animals) have not changed since the creation of the world, 
then it is time to recal philosophers to the fact that they are dupes of phrases, 
and that they argue in the spirit of that very scholasticism they i 

Mr. Vernon Wollaston, in the volume before us, has brought together 
with great care a mass of evidence on the variation of species in reference to 
climate, temperature, &c.: he has classified the organs and characters of 
variation, and has a few remarks on the generic theory. For its facts and 
arrangement the student will prize this volume. Itis doubtful to us whether 
the theoretic portion will be equally admired. Mr. Vernon is a scholastic. 
He says: 

Genera are not mere phantoms of the brain (as most naturalists will readily admit) ; 
| but they are, likewise, by no means abrupt, or well-marked, on their outer limits 
| (except, indeed, by accident,—of which hereafter), but merge into each other by 
gradations, more or less slow and perceptible. 

If they are not phantoms, they are entities ; they have been seen, dissected, 
| preserved in museums, described in catalogues. Where? When? Again 
| he says: 
It will consequently be seen, from what has been said, that the terms “genus” and 
“species” not only differ very considerably in importance, but in signification also. 
| Whilst the former is merely suggestive of a particular position which a creature oc- 
cupies in a systematic scale (a position, however, which depends upon the various 
structural peculiarities which it possesses in common with other beings,—which thus 
more or less resemble it); the latter expresses the actual creature itself: so that 
while one applies to severa/ animals (of distinct natures and origins, though bound 
together by a certain bond of imitation), the other belongs to a single race alone, which 
it therefore exclusively indicates, But if such be the case, it will perhaps be asked, 
—Why, then, insist upon a generic name at all, if the specific one be sufficient to 
denote all that is required, namely, the animal itself? To which, however, we may 
reply, that the binomial nomenclature is demanded for two elementary reasons, — first, 
| because it is founded upon a natural truth, which (to say the least) it would be un- 
wise to violate; and, secondly, b it is ient, both for simplification and 
analysis. We should assuredly be surprised were a man to object to his surname, as 
unnecessary, because he has a christian (or specific) one which is the exponent of 
him alone. True it is that his family (or generic) title applies to the rest of his kin 
also, but, since there are other people (of other families) who may have the same 
individual appellation as himself, it is clearly desirable, even as a matter of expediency 
alone, that patronymic and christian name should be alike retained. 











the species “‘ expresses the actual creature” no more than the name of the 
Smiths expresses the family (a large one) actually so named? But if so, 
why discuss variations of Smith ?_ Smythe is no longer Smith; Schmidt is 
| almost a new genus. By an explicit statement at the outset that all such 
| terms as species, variety, genus, were simple marks of convenience de- 


| signating the resemblances and differences which were noticeable oan 





| animals, Mr. Vernon would have saved himself the trouble of thinking 
| writing many passages in this volume, and saved his readers from some 
| perplexity. 





NAPOLEON IN RUSSIA. J 

Histoire du Consulat et de ' Empire. By Thiers. D. Nutt. 
| Seconp Notice. 
Narrators addicted to the marvellous, have fixed the passage of the 
Niemen as the date of an ominous storm that threw a cloud across the 
of Napoleon. M. Thiers, analyzing the chronology of the expedition, finds 
/no such portent heralding the disasters of the army, which was cheered for 
several days by the glow of the Lithuanian summer. The forests of Poland 
were brightening under the June sun. It was not until the close of the 
month that the remarkable change occurred which seemed to transport the 
invaders into a climate of rain and shadow. On the 28th, the sky was 
suddenly overcast ; the entire country was swept by a fierce wind ; the roads 

were broken up by torrents; the atmosphere became chilly and damp, and 
| for three days the soldiers marched and bivouacked in the midst of swamps. 
They were attacked by sickness ; thousands of their horses died; and, even 
at this early stage, vast trains of waggons were left in the rear of the oy. 
To rifle these of their contents, as well as to pillage the chateaux of the 
Lithuanian nobility, not fewer than from twenty-five to thirty thousand men 
escaped the ranks, and spread themselves over the country. Nearly eight 
thousand horses and thirty thousand men were lost in four days. Napoleon, 
| however, was not disquieted. He had calculated upon great obstacles, and 
had made great preparations. He had never hoped to subdue Russia 
without a prodigious sacrifice of human life and of treasures. What troubled 
him chiefly was the difliculty of keeping his vast forces together, theline of 
| troops, artillery, and convoys extending across whole districts, and requiring 
periodical halts to preserve it unbrcken. From time to time, some incident 
of victory satisfied him with the hard conditions of his enterprize, and when 
, the sixty thousand soldiers of Bagration were repulsed by the twenty-eight 
thousand of Davoust, Bonaparte rose, in imagination, above all the perils of 
his undertaking, and dreamed of winning one battle after another, until the 
Russian Empire should sue for peace. ‘The councils of the Russians were 
divided. Some were for meeting the inyader directly in the field; others 
' for luring him on by a false retreat ; others for hovering like Tartars upon 
| his line of march ; and their dissensions continued until the Czar, finding 

himself a supernumerary in his own camp, conferred full power on De Tolly, 


We are afraid to interpret this passage. Mr. Vernon probably means that 
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who resorted toaplan partly offensive, and partly defensive, to obstruct 
and destroy the . His maneuvres, which cost the French the loss of 
many men, cost the Russian army more, so that when Napoleon pursued 
dhim from Witebok, the advantage lay, clearly, with the invader. But 
again had the weather undergone an almost magical change. The heat was 
intense; the roads were deep in jan dust ; ends Tench pressed 
on, it appeared as though Russia been converted into an Eastern 


Hitherto, all Napoleon’s schemes had failed. His _— of fighting a de- 
cisive battle had been disappointed, and though he had beaten the Russians 
at several points, caused them a loss of at least fifteen thousand men, 
killed, wounded, and taken prisoners, and driven them into Lithuania and 
Courland, he was still .as far as ever from the grand object of his expedition. 
He had now new combinations to invent. The armies of the Dnieper and 
the Dwina, in spite of his tactics, were united under De Tolly, and it ap- 
peared a to overwhelm that wary captain by one of those surprises 
with which Napoleon imagined he could put to confusion the best ¢2neral 
and the best troops in Europe. Nevertheless, De Tolly only counted one 
hundred and forty thousand men under his immediate command; Napoleon 
counted a quarter of a million; and during fifteen days, meditating in a 
deserted ce, heplotted how to bring this mighty force to bear. When, 
however, he received his quarter of a million of soldiers, he could not but 
remember that at the Niemen his active army consisted of four hundred 
thousand. A hundred and sixty thousand remained between the Niemen 
and the Rhine; fifty or sixty thousand lay in the German and Polish hos- 

itals ; and it was even to diminish his personal followers by send- 
ing sixty thousand, under Macdonald and Oudinot, to the Dwina, and 
twenty thousand to the Dnieper. No doubt, when he chose to lead his 
hundred and seventy thousand soldiers to St. Petersburg or Moscow, his 
flanks would be well protected ; but it was astonishing, after the campaign 
had lasted only one month, to find the invading legions so signally reduced. 
Of the veterans that had marched six hundred leagues from Italy, and of 
those which had marched five hundred leagues from the Rhine, how many 
had disappeared! 

M. Thiers’s qualities as a military historian are displayed with particular 
brilliance in his account of the operations that ensued up to the date of 
Borodino. The complex movements of the several divisions are described 
in a narrative not less lucid than minute. ‘The battle at Smolensk forms a 
terrible picture ; it was, indeed, designed by Napoleon to appal his enemies. 
With this object, he threw his whole force at once upon the hostile lines ; 
one of his batteries alone mounted sixty guns; and the Russians were 
attacked, simultaneously, by enormous masses at every point. The un- 
happy city was literally shattered by this infernal cannonade, and when it 
was abandoned, after a day of uninterrupted slaughter, its defenders and its 





assailants combined to complete the ruin. Fires broke out in every quarter ; 
magazines exploded ; and pieces of ordnance burst amid the flames, | 
“which resembled an eruption of Vesuvius ina summer night.” The French 
batteries contimued to play upon the houses, while the conflagration swept | 
on, so that Smolensk might no longer be a habitable city. From six to 
seven thousand French, and from twelve to thirteen thousand Russians, 
were killed or wounded. ‘This calculation, it is true, is contradicted by M. 
Boutonrlin, but M. Thiers furnishes an amount of evidence suilicient to 
confute the perverse exaggeration of that dogmatic writer. 

Even after such a day of carnage and such a night of destruction, the old 
Byzantine Basilica remained erect, sheltering a crowd of old men, women, | 
and children, who clung to the altars. As they were led back to the few | 
houses that had escaped demolition, a hideous spectacle met their eyes. The | 
dead lay thick in the streets, fires still broke out of the ruins, and of the 
population all but the helpless had fled. ‘* Not even the Jews, so numerous | 
in Poland, so avariciously serviceable, so accustomed to greet us with their | 
disgusting but useful hospitality,—not even the Jews were here, for we had 
passed the boundary of their settlements on the Polish borders.” Napoleon 
rode through the city—“ a calcined skeleton”—and prepared, without much 
decision, according to M. Thiers, for the next stage of the campaign. Next 
came the bloody day of Valoutina, only paralleled by Eylau, Ebersberg, or 
Essling, yet almost without object or result. At this point, Napoleon, when 
Gudin expired before his eyes, could not but reflect, suggests the latest his- 
torian of his misfortunes and of his glory, that in the course of the Russian 
expedition, to which he looked as the climax of his life, fortune had not 

ranted him a single favour; his preparations had hitherto been fruitless, 

is genius unavailing. ‘While he had fought the enemy with invariable 
success, his plans for defeating their combinations had been invariable 
failures. Bagration was still with De Tolly ; De Tolly still held the road 
to Moscow. At Deweltowo, at Mohilew, at Ostrawo, at Polotsk, at 
Vikowo, at Krasnoé, at Smolensk, at Valoutina, he had driven the Russians 
off the field ; with the exception of Volhynia, he had been proclaimed as a 
conqueror throughout the ancient kingdom of Poland. But there was 
wanting the ecla¢ of a great battle, and a splendid success, and in search of 
this it was necessary to persevere in marching on, though marching was far 
more fatal to his troops than fighting. To the onward march, however, the army 
was by no means averse, for some propitious changes in their situation had 
exhilarated the soldiers. The weather had again become serene and warm ; 
the route lay along a broad, smooth road, shaded at intervals by avenues of 
—o, a green plain spread in front ; and while the generals, calculating the 
chances of the future, rode on in gloomy silence, ‘the men cried, ‘ To 
Moscow ! to Moscow!’ and followed Napoleon, as in other days the Mace- 
donian warriors followed Alexander to Babylon.” 

During the advance to Borodino a dramatic incident occurred, which M. 
Thiers describes upon the personal authority of M. Lelorgne d’ideville him- 
self. Some of the light cavalry having taken a Cossack prisoner, brought 
him to Napoleon, who ordered him to be mounted, and rode by his 


side with M. d’ldeville, his interpreter :— 
The of the company in which he was travelling—for the sim- 
plicity of Napoleon was little calculated to suggest to an Oriental imagination the 





ersed with the utmost familiarity on matters connected 


| great bazaar, and a storm of fire burst amidst the magazines in the most 








with the war. Hezepeated all that was said in the Russian army about the movements 


sieuetament 





would have been already conquered, and d his companions 
days, there would be a great battle. If this battle, he said, were within 
days, the French would win it; but, if it were postponed beyond that ti ‘hae 
only knew what would happen. He added that, as far as he could oe 
were commanded by a general named Bonaparte, who was in the habit of i 
his enemies, but that the Russians were about to receive immense reinf 
keep him at bay, so that, in this instance, he would be less fortunate thee tt 
This conversation, which reflected in the most natural and original manner the wa 
ideas of the Russian camp, was very interesting to the mighty interlocutor of mt 
young Cossack. He smiled frequently, and willing to try the effect of his the 
upon this son of the Don, desired M. d'Ideville to inform him that the Ba am 
had heard of was the individual with whom he was riding. No sooner had the 
preter spoken than the Cossack, seized with a stupor of astonishment, ceased inte. 
and rode on with his eyes fixed upon the great conqueror, whose name iin. 
him, with rumours of glory, in the distant steppes of the East. His loquacity 
way to a respectful and admiring silence, and soon afterwards Napoleon, o 
him for his agreeable gossip, set him free like a bird in its native fields, mraating 
In no part of his narrative is M. Thiers more successful than in his 
count of the battle of Borodino, which Napoleon converted into a rediless 
slaughter. Towards the close of the day he brought up four hundred» 
of artillery, and saying, ‘‘ As they want more, let them have it,” fied eley 
after volley upon the helpless masses of the enemy, sweeping them down 
hundreds, “until evening darkened upon this atrocious scene, without 
parallel in the annals of the human race.” The conqueror retired to his x 
suzrounded by flatteries ; but the exulting enthusiasm of Austerlitz, of Jena, 
and of Friedland was altogether wanting. Ninety thousand men lay 
the field dead or wounded, with twenty thousand horses, and three.or 
hundred overturned gun-carriages added to the picture of havoc, The 
Russians themselves admitted a loss of sixty thousand; the French bad 
thirty thousand put dors de combat, including forty-seven generals and thi 
seven colonels killed or maimed. A hundred thousand soldiers were left 4 
complete the march upon Moscow. But when they deployed along the 
heights on their approach to the capital, all former sacrifices and miseries were 
forgotten ; joy, pride, and illusion animated their hearts; they who had 
been with Napoleon at the Pyramids, on the Jordan, at Milan and Madrid, 
at Vienna and at Berlin, were thrilled with expectation at the first gli 
of the ancient city of Muscovy. There, too, they expected to en 
repose and plenty, and thither Napoleon galloped early in the amnion alll 
tremendous acclamations. The gilded domes, the mass of Byzantine and 
Gothic decorations, enriching church and palace, the lakes glittering amid 
painted pavilions, formed a paradise to the imagination of the army. Their 
first impressions within the walls were not less flattering. They were 
dreaming of long days of luxury, when a vast cloud of smoke rose above the 


opulent quarter of the city. 

The disappointment and the desolation that followed, the errors of Na. 
poleon, and the despair of the army, the gloomy retreat, sometimes lit bya 
sudden beam of victory, the horrible confusion of the march, and the disg. 
pation of the conqueror’s most splendid hopes, form the subject of a hi 
composed by M. ‘Thiers in a style of epic variety. We have but glanced af 
some of its episodes; the narrative itself is voluminous, clear, and rapid, 





THE NEW TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 
Revised English Version of the Holy Scriptures. By the American Bible Union, Tk 





of the several divisions; pretended that Platoff himself had quarrelleg Py q 
Tolly ; extolled the services of the Cossacks, without whom, he declared, the 








Book of Job. 
Maxy English students first heard of this publication from that polite 
preacher and correspondent, Dr. Cumming. He spoke of it as a “trim, 
new-fangled version now issuing from the American press. ‘+ New-fangled” 
being the historical epithet applied by coach-proprietors to railways, and 
likely to be applied to all improvements as long as interested or stupid 
sons form part of the population, has ceased to be a term of reproach. Ne 
American version, then, is new-fangled ; but it has a history which 
Dr. Cumming has not studied, and which will, at least, convince all but 
irrational and the impertinent that it deserves to be treated with something 
different from the uncritical flippancy of the fashionable pulpit. The Am 
rican Bible Union was founded by men equally respected in the Old and New 
Worlds—Cone, Maclay, Armitage—who, perceiving the multiplicity of ® 
terpretations and glosses, determined to procure a new and scholarly 
translation of the Old and New Testaments. Theirs was no sectarian & 
exclusive plan, ‘The translators they engaged, in the first instance, wer 
gentlemen in ecclesiastical connexion with eight denominations,—the 
of England, the Old School Presbyterians, the Disciples, or Reformers, the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterians, the Seventh-Day Baptists, the American 
Protestant Episcopalians, the Baptists, and the German Reformed 
Written engagements were entered into with more than twenty 
repute, many of whom, in compliance with the stipulations of the contract, 
employed approved assistants, so that the working body was D 
between thirty and forty persons. Seven of the revisors, inch two 
ministers of the Church of England, reside in this country, while a number 
of scholars have offered their independent aid in the criticism of \ 
passages. One, for example, has furnished a literal translation of all the 
passages in which the Burmese versions by Dr. Judson differs from 
common English text ; while others have applied the test of an 3 
scrutiny to the Siamese, Bengali, and Sanscrit versions. ‘This compara 
analysis has been extended to the Spanish and to the Italian ; the most™® 
and costly books have been purchased, in whatever language, that 
promise any aid to the translators, and every conceivable care has been tat 
to secure the complete collation of the ancient Codices. 

We have before us three versions of the Book of Job, from the fourteen 
to the twenty-ninth chapters—the Hebrew Text, the Authorized, and the 
Proposed Version. Leaving the Hebrew to the reference of the criti 
reader, we may point attention to a few of the “revisions” of the reer 
Union. Some of these are remarkable, as substitutions of one hk 
expression fur another, others as positive alterations of the meaning 
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a. the intention of the new, as of the original translator, 


Are the ‘consolations of God smaill —t 
hee? is there any secret thing wit 
thee ? 


Are the consolations of God too Tittle 


for thee ; 
and the word that gently deals with 
thee ? bg 


In the next, there is a palpable discrepancy between the two versions. 


leading idea, in fact, is changed : 
we wicked man travaileth with pain 
gil his days, and the number of years is 
hidden to the oppressor. 


All the days of the wicked man, he is 
in pain, 

and the number of years that are laid up 
for the oppressor. 


For “ He wandereth abroad for bread, saying where is it ?” The new trans- 


« He wanders about for bread; where is it ?” 
iator tion, the question being whether it was omitted by mere 


pee! or W the altered sens 
on one. The following is one of a 

Let not him that is deceived trust in 
vanity: for vanity shall be his recom- 


4 Vanity ” in the old version is ‘‘ evil” in the new. 


hell” and “the grave” are rendered 


“Saying” is 


e suggested by the revised form is the 
large class of corrections :— 
Let him not trust in evil; he is de- 
ceived, 
for evil shall be his reward. 
In the same manner 
indifferently ‘ the under-world,” and 


for “the hypocrites” we read “ the impure” :— 


For the congregation of hypocrites 
shall be desolate. 
Some of the more remarkable rev 
cessively =— 
Shall vain words have an end ? 
shall go down to the bars of the 
pit, when our rest together is in the 


cis angi shall be hunger-bitten. 


For the household of the impure is deso- 
late. 


isions of the text may be quoted suc- 


Is there any end to words of wind ? 

It will go down to the bars of the under- 
world, 

so soon as there is rest in the dust. 

His strength becomes famished. 


“ Hunger-bitten” is infinitely preferable to “ famished.” 


He shall neither have son nor nephew 
among his people. 

I have heard the check of my reproach, 
and the spirit of my understanding 
causeth me to answer. 

His children shall seek to please the 


I. 
Pe shall not see the rivers, the floods, 
the brooks of honey and butter. 
They spend their days in wealth, and 
in a moment go down to the grave. 


One dieth in his full strength, being 
wholly at ease and quiet. 

His breasts are full of milk. 

They are exalted for a little while, but 
are gone and brought low; they are 
taken out of the way as all others, and 
cut off as the tops of the ears of corn. 


How different “the topmost ears of 

corn,” and how much more perfect th 

Dead things are formed from under the 
waters, and the inhabitants thereof. 

He hath compassed the waters with 
bounds, until the day and night come to 
an end. 

This is very noticeable. 

He divideth the sea with his power. 

The flood breaketh out from the inha- 
bitants; even the waters forgotten of the 
foot: they are dried up, they are gone 

from men. 

He bindeth the floods from overflowing. 

For “ pearls” we read “ crystal,” for 


He has no offspring and no progeny 
among his people. 

My shameful chastisement must I hear ; 

and the spirit, from my understanding, 
will answer for me. 

His sons the weak shall oppress. 


He shall not look on the water-courses, 
the flowing streams of honey and milk. 
In prosperity they spend their days, 
and in a moment go down to the under- 
world. 
One dies in his full prosperity ; 
he is wholly at ease, and secure. 
His sides are full of fat. 
They rise high; a little while, and they 
are gone ! 
they are brought low; like all are they 
gathered, 
and are cut off like the topmost ears of 
corn. 
corn” from “the tops of the ears of 
e comparison. 
The shades tremble, 
beneath the waters and their inhabitants ! 
A circling bound he drew on the face of 
the waters, 
unto the limit of light with darkness. 


By his power he quells the sea. 
He -drives a shaft away from man’s 
abode ; 
forgotten of the foot, 
they swing suspended, far from men ! 
He binds up streams, that they drip not. 
* saints” “holy ones” or “ angels,” for 


“archers” ‘ strong ones,” for “ corrupt” “‘ consumed,” and so forth through 


along succession of passages. 


The three texts are printed in parallel 


¢olumns, with a minute running commentary beneath them. 





THE MYTH OF HIAWATHA. 
The Myth of Hiawatha, §c., jc. By Henry R. Schoolcraft, LL.D. 


Nations in their infancy differ but 
— no idea of abstract notions. 
visible and tangible causes. 
tive tribes 


Triibner and Co, 
little from individual children. They 
Effects must always be produced by 


In all ages and in all parts of the earth primi- 
in personifying the spiritual agencies. 


It is dangerous to 


allude to Hebrew lore, but the legends of Greece and Rome may be safely 
quoted to corroborate this trite remark :— 

The lively Grecian, in a land of hills, 

Rivers, and fertile plains, and sounding shores, 

Under a cope of variegated sky, 


Could find commodious 


place for every god. 


Full of the same humiliating weakness is the mythology of the East, and 


now we learn that the Western World 


is not exempt from this universal im- 


y of reason. But how came it that the Eastern nations were able to 
a aside their superstition? Is it really to Palestine that we must look for 


learing away of the dense vapou 


rs that obscured their mental vision ? 


Is it to the ancestors of the despised dealer in “ old clo’s” that the world is 


indebted for freedom from childish fables ? 


For long centuries, despite of 


. , despite of exact science, despite of a noble literature puerile 
in ignoble fancies ‘formed the religion of refined and civilized ‘peoples, 
like manner, in the then unknown regions of the far West, the uncon- 





verted Indian even now clothes in mysterious garb the terrestrial phenomena 
he beholds but cannot understand. 

Birds and quadrupeds must be made to talk. Weeng is the spirit of somnolency 
in the lodge stories. He is provided with a class of little invisible emissaries, who 
ascend the forehead, armed with tiny war clubs, with which they strike the temples, 
producing sleep. Panguk is the personification of death. He is armed with a bow 
and arrows to execute his mortal functions. Hosts of a small fairy-like creation, 
called Ininees, little men, or Pukwudj Ininees, vanishing little men, inhabit cliffs and 
picturesque and romantic scenes. Another class of marine or water spirits, called 
Nebunabaigs, occupy the rivers and lakes. There is an articulate voice im all the 
varied sounds of the forest—the groaning of its branches and the of its 
leaves. Local Manitos, or fetishes, inhabit every grove; and hence he is neweralone. 

It may be said that all this evinces imagination ; it is, at least, a prumient 
one. And yet this imagination, such as it is, alone distingui 
tribes from the mere animal creation in the midst of which exist. 
stinct might almost suflice to teach them to hunt and fish, and the kindling 
of fire was probably such an imitation of an accident as a monkey might be 
capable of. The reflection is little flattering to human reason. However, 
our present task is not to moralize, but to notice the salient points in Mr. 
Schoolcraft’s key to the Indian legends illustrated in Hiawatha. 

In the first place, then, the Introduction is altogether too ambitious, too 
full of big-sounding words and phrases. The same blemish di 
of the simple tales, the principal charm of which might have laid in the-art- 
lessness cf their delivery. Thus, we read that Hiawatha’s grandmother was 
very careful in instructing her daughter from early infancy “to beware 
of the west wind, and never, in stooping, to expose herself to its influence, 
In some unguarded moment this precaution was neglected. In an instant, 
the gale accomplished its Tarquinic purpose.” Nor is it ing to English 
ears to be told that such an animal “dove under the water,” or that “the 
flesh had bursted out under their finger nails,” or even that the word “Juxu- 
riant” should be used synonymously with “luxurious.” These, however, are 
minor defects, easily capable of removal should a second edition ever be 
called for : our dad vende is excited by the fact that a first edition should 
ever have been deemed necessary. Mr. Schoolcraft himself acknow: 
that no publisher could be induced to attempt the adventure until after 
appearance of Mr. Longfellow’s poem. We do not wonder at it. The 
stories are too childish to interest grown persons, and too insipid and mono- 
tonous to amuse children, Hiawatha, too, is cruelly treated. In the legend 
more especially assigned to him, he is described as a cheat, a liar, a 
and a bully. And the charming little episodes interwoven with the poem 
appear to Love no reference to him whatsoever. For this enlightenment we 
tender no thanks. We cared not to know that our idol was made of clay. 
Should we ever fall in love, we trust Mr. Schoolcraft may not be nigh,— 
he would certainly expose our false teeth, and pull our wig awry. 

“The cheap defence of nations” appears to be duly appreciated by the 
Indians. Medals, and such like decorations, .are frequently mentioned. 
Hiawatha, or Manabozho, having obtained some nails information from 
the Kingfisher, desires the bird to approach that he may put a medal round 
its neck, as a reward for the information it had given. | - 

The bird unsuspectingly came near, and received a white medal, which can be seen 
to thisday. While bestowing the medal, he ‘te wring the bird’s head 
off, but it escaped him with only a disturbance of tbh of its head, which 
are rumpled backward. He had found out all he wanted to know, and then desired 
to conceal the knowledge of his purposes by killing his informant. 

Clearly, Manabozho ought to have been an emperor. He was more 
in recompensing the woodpecker for a similar service. He took the blood 
of his conquered foe ‘and rubbed it on the woodpecker’s head, the feathers 
of which are red to this day.” . 

The belief in a deluge prevails among these primitive tribes, and is asso- 
ciated with a victory over the Prince of Serpents. The attendant snakes 
gave chase to avenge their prince. Manabozho fled with incredible speed 
over hill and valley, covering a mile at every stride. Nevertheless, his 
pursuers gained ground upon him, for they t68 were spirits. He ascended 
a very lofty mountain, and climbed to the top of the highest 
looking down, he saw the whole country submerged, and the waters 
rapidly rising. 

He saw it reach the foot of the mountain, and at length it came up to the foot of 
the tree, but there was no abatement. The flood rose steadily and ly. He 
soon felt the lower part of his body to be immersed in it. He addressed the tree! 
“ Grandfather, stretch yourself.” The tree did so. But the waters still rose. He 
repeated his request, and was again obeyed. He asked a third time, and was 
obeyed; but the tree replied, “ It is the last time; I cannot get any higher.” 
waters continued to rise till they reached up to his chin, at which point they stood, 
and soon began to abate. Hope revived in his heart. He then cast his 
the illimitable expanse, and spied a loon. “ Dive down my brother,” he said to him, 
“and fetch up some earth, so that I can make a new earth.” The bird obeyed, but 
rose up to the surface a lifeless form. He then saw a musk-rat. “Dive!” said 
“and if you succeed, you may hereafter live either on land or water, as you ‘please 
or | will give you a chain of beautiful little lakes, surrounded with rushes, to inhabit. 
He dove down, but he floated up senseless. He took,the body and breathed 
nostrils, which restored him to life. ‘Try again,” said he. The musk-rat did so. 
He came up senseless the second time, but clutched a little earth in one of his paws, 
from which, together with the carcase of the dead loon, he created a new earth as 
large as the former had been, with all living animals, fowls, and plants. 

The metamorphosis of a boy into a wolf establishes an affinity of thought 
between the North American Indians, the natives of Southern Africa, and 
the old fabulists of Europe. In the legend concerning the origin of Indian 
corn there is a curious point of resemblance to the story of Jacob i 
with the angel. One having the semblance of a young man gaily 
descends from heaven, and wrestles till the sun goes down with the future 
benefactor of the Indian race. Armorial bearings were so far 

most families adopted a particular bird, beast, or fish as their “ totem,” or 
ancestral mark. And hence, no doubt, arose many of the fables i 
the achievements of the War Eagle, or the wonderful doings of the 
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&c. &e. As a general rule it may be understood that to bear the name of 
any particular animal is equivalent to possessing its disposition, ‘habits, or 
attributes. 


But was it worth while to load our shelves with another book on 





this subject ? 
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THE MONDAY EVENING CONCERTS, 

Ir was for a long time debated whether the English people had or had not any 
taste for music; and until very recently scepticism counted the greatest number 
of adherents. In spite of the multitude of barrel organs, pianoforte organs, 
brass bands, ballad-singers, and other ‘discoursers of music,’ thronging the 
streets of London and other large towns, it was loudly affirmed that the Anglo- 
Saxon had no harmony in his soul. Popular music in those times, no doubt, 
was bad enough in quality; but its wide diffusion ought to have shown observers 
—and did show some few—that the capacity and tendency to be moved by the 
musician’s art existed in the hearts of the humblest of our countrymen. In 
earlier days, England was the most conspicuous musical nation in Europe; and, 
when SHaksPeaRE and MixTon lived and wrote, the virginal and voice were 
often heard in quiet, rush-strewn chambers, and the working man plied his craft 
to songs of mirth or gentle sadness. 

Several experiments of late years have again developed the partly dormant 
love of music. Mr. Hutitau has done much to instruct the popular mind in 
the science of harmony ; and Exeter Hatv has had its crowds of enthusiastic 
shilling listeners. Therefore we conceive the projectors of the Monpay Even- 
1n@ Concerts ror THE Peorte did rightly in appealing to the masses on a still 
more liberal ground—their scale of admission being threepence, sixpence, and a 
shilling, The undertaking has met with the high sanction and approval of 
such men as Sir Epwarp Lytrron Butwer, Cuartes Dickens, Dovucias 
Jexroip, Leica Hunt, Sir Josepn Paxton, &c.; and we believe the general 
public have responded heartily to the appeal made tothem, But on Monday 
evening the directors thought they would take a further step in the direction of 
educating the popular mind ina love of beauty and art. They therefore deter- 
mined on giving, between the two acts of the concert, a lecture on the cultiva- 
tion of the beautiful, and they induced Mr. Lerea Hunt not only to write this 
essay (for which assuredly no living author is so fit), but to take the chair. 
Those who know Mr. Hunv’s studious and scholastic habits will be able duly to 
appreciate the kindness and deep interest in the success of the undertaking 
which must have moved him in thus coming out of his honoured retirement, 
and, for the first time in his long life, presiding over a public meeting. How- 
ever, there, on Monday evening, was the friend of SHettey and Lamp, the lite- 
rary father of Keats, the embodied spirit of the Examiner in its early days, of 
the Indicator, the Companion, and a hundred other brilliant scintillations of the 
periodical press. There, in the great Hall called of St. Marry, was the literary 
teacher of half a century, surrounded by several of his younger brethren, among 
whom were Mr. Henry Maynew and Mr. SrocevEever; and there also was 
gathered a large audience, intent on harmony. The singers and other per- 
formers consisted of Miss Bircu, Miss Aucusta ManninoG, Mr. Boppa, Mr. 
Donatp Kine, &c.; and the music was of all sorts, ranging from a scena in 
Wener’s Freischiitz to “Tom Bowling” and the “ Death of Nelson.” 

Upon the conclusion of the first part of the concert (we quote from the Morning 
Post), Mr. Stocqueler advanced’ and informed the audience that, although it was 
not his intention, as announced in the bills, to give a selection from the old poets on 
that occasion, he would, with their permission, read the address prepared by Mr. 
Hunt. This he proceeded to do, after a short preface, expressing the honour and 
peasureS “YS - * @hing by such an author, although he had not time to 
look it oven: Gefeie, meow «.«, Mr. Stocqueler had gone very far in the reading of 

* he end that Me'nice was not strong enough to fill the hall, and the 
BY ace beeen, <¢-*ateegerg-yd impatient, that he resigned the task to Mr. Henry 
Mayhew. ‘This gentiemane¥ecommenced the paper, and, thanks to his distinct 
utterance, every word of it was heard. The subject of Mr. Hunt’s address was on the 
perception of the beautiful, and the advocacy of its more general cultivation, so as to 
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extract from the contemplation of the commonest objects. It related to the I. | 
strife between the beautiful and the useful, each being necessary to the other as 
pleting their respective perfection. These primary subjects treated 
were varied by amusing anecdotes and illustrations, and the paper 
worthy of its distinguished author. 
The essay closed with a quotation from the garden scene in the fifth act PP 
Merchant of Venice, where there is a well-known passage on music, written in 
highest style of Platonism and mystical analogy. This was a flight prela 
audience; for Englishmen, though rapidly advancing in their comprehension 
music, are as yet lamentably behindhand with respect to poetry. In hy 
terms, they loudly signified their disapproval. At this, Mr. Marmew 
turned upon the malcontents, and said they must pardon him if he told then 
that the impatience they had exhibited was ungracious on their part towands 
Mr. Hount:— 
He reminded the audience that it was not, in former days, so easy a matter ag 
is now to be an advocate of the popular cause; and that Mr. Hunt in his time ha; 
suffered incarceration for their sake. (A Voice: ‘God bless him!”) He had 
left his study and retirement, to take, for the first time in his life, the chair at g 
meeting. He had come to assist in the promotion of these entertainments, because it 
was thought that they would have the effect of placing luxuries and refip 
which had hitherto been the enjoyment of the few within the reach of the many. Mr. 
Mayhew concluded his address by informing the audience that Mr. Hunt was about 
to leave the chair. i 
One of the objectors here had the candour to say that it was Snaxsreage 
they complained of, not Letau Hunr; and the whole assemblage ratified this 
by giving three cheers for the prince of living essayists, who made his acknow- 
ledgments with much emotion, and retired. The second part of the concert then 
proceeded. Y 
This insensibility to poetry was exhibited in a similar way last week. Miss 
Vanventiorr—a lady who played Antigone about eleven years ago with singular 
grace and power—gave a reading, at the new Music Hall in the Sorngy 
Garvens, from Midsummer Night’s Dream, with MenpELssoun’s music, sung 
Miss Pooue and others. The music was liked, but Miss VanpEennorF do 
considerable impatience from some of the auditors, who were at length put to 
shame by the singular pertinence of the following passages in the quarrel scene 
between Helena, Hermia, Lysander, and Demetrius—passages delivered with 
peculiar point and relish by the fair reader:— 
If you were men, as men you are in show, 
You would not use a gentle lady so. 

And, further on:— 
If you have any pity, grace, or manners, 
You would not make me such an argument. 
But, fare ye well: ‘tis partly mine own fault; 
Which death, or absence, soon shall remedy. 

Let us not, however, be disheartened. A people which éan learn to love music 
may in time be taught to appreciate poetry. 
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THE WEEK AT THE THEATRES. 

Mr. Buckstone has revived The J/nconstant at the HayMARkKET, for the purpose 
of introducing to the London stage an American actor, a Mr. Muspoci, who 
plays Young Mirabel in a manner which has won for him the loud applause of 
his audience. Ile was supported by Mr. Carprenpace, Mr. W. FARRex, and 
Miss Tatnor.—Drury Lane has been amusing its frequenters with a travestie of 
Pizarro as produced at the Prrivcess’s—Mr. Keevey performing the Spanish 
hero, Mrs. Keevey Rolla, and Mrs. Frank Matrruews Cora: a humorous com- 
bination, which is certain to be crowned with success. 





Our promised notice of Perdita at the Lyceum must unavoidably stand over 
till next week. 





place within the reach of every one those cheaply-earned pleasures the artist can 





A Hounearian RervuGee at Hull has been starved to 
death, His name was Adolphe de Werdinsky, and he 
had been a medical man in the army of Kossuth. At 
the close of the Hungarian struggle, he came to London, 
where he received about 20002. from a relative in Russia; 
15002 of this he invested in the iron business, but he 
was swindled by a Jew parflfer, and ruined. He 
afterwards resided at Southampton, in Holland, and at 
Hull, where he endeavoured to teach languages under 
the name of Dr. Beck. He lived in a respectable house, 
aud struggled to keep up an appearance of being in good 
circumstances, when he was in fact in the sharpest 
extremity of want. Since he came to England, he has 
married, and his wife and one child remain. After his 
death, his corpse was found lying on a miserable bed- 
tick, covered with a single scanty blanket, laid on an 
old door; and this, with the exception of two or three 
old chairs, was literally the only furniture the house 
contained. A decent appearance had been maintained 
by a couple of clean window-blinds; but beyond this 
nothing but desolation and the most abject poverty was 
visible. Of clothes the unfortunate inmates were com- 
paratively destitute, although the most persevering 
efforts have been made to keep their poverty from the 
public eye, Amidst all their _ Bnellag the child was 
apportioned more than its share of their scanty meal, 
yet the ravages of hunger are now detected in its be- 
haviour while playing, which were previously only at- 
tributed to childish whim. 

Mr. W. J. Fox ar OtpHam.—A political speech was 
delivered at Oldham on Wednesday by Mr. W. J. Fox, 
who met a party of his constituents. The veteran poli- 
tician spoke of the last session as “a session of nonenti- 
ties ;” ridiculed the Conservatives as being split into 
factions and devoid of any intelligible policy ; approved 
of Lord Palmerston making peace, though he felt disap- 
pointed that the war had not been “a crusade against 
he universally,” and anticipated the time when 
such a war would be fought; and demanded that the 
Premier should put forth some domestic policy. ‘Are 
we to go on blindfold from session to session ?” asked Mr. 
Fox. “Is there to be no adjustment of war taxation? Is 
there to be no extension of the representative principle ? 
Is there to be no check on the sordidness and domina- 
tion of ecclesiastical authorities? Are there to be no 








means of carrying on that great progress throughout 
the country which has been begun by the people them- 
selves, and which only needs the Government to give it 
free course in order to establish the most glorious re- 
sults ? I hear nothing of all this. Lord Palmerston is 
said to have summoned the members of his Cabinet to 
meet together in November, in order to propound the 
bills which they wish to prepare for the next session ; 
and I suppose after that we shall know something ; and 
so we still remain in the state which I described at the 
beginning—of waiters upon Providence and upon Pal- 
merston.” Mr. Fox concluded by denouncing aristocra- 
tic government. 

Sm James GRAHAM Upon AGRICULTURE.—The an- 
nual exhibition of stock and implements in connexion 
with the East Cumberland Agricultural Society was 
held upon the Castle-green, Carlisle, beneath the walls 
of the old border fortress, on Saturday last. A large 
party subsequently sat down to dinner at the Bush 
Hotel, Mr. Henry Howard, of Greystoke Castle, occupy- 
ing the chair. In answer to the toast of ‘‘ The members 
for the city,” Sir James Graham made a long speech, in 
which, though promising to observe the rule of not 
introducing any political allusions, he reviewed his 
parliamentary life, and said that he had no cause to 
regret any of the measures he had supported. Alluding 
to agricultural matters, he said :— Sir John Maxwell 
(one of the guests) hopes that the Emperor of Russia 
may reign over a free and loyal people. That he will 
reign over a loyal people, a cordial people, ¥ fully hope 
and believe. That he will reign over a free people I do 
not expect, and as an agriculturist I do not much desire 
it, for, if there be danger to a foreigner, one thing is 
obvious—namely, that that danger must arise from 
freedom on the part of the cultivators of the soil. Excuse 
me if I record a sentiment which I read the other day—a 
sentiment which denoted great and profound wisdom. 
Montesquieu, in visiting England nearly a century ago, 
was struck with the superior produce of this country in 
comparison with that of France, and he wondered at 
that superiority on perceiving our climate so very 
inferior. He saw at once that our soil was not nearly 
80 good as that of France, and he makes this reflection, 

That the produce of land depends less on the fertility 
of the soil than on the freedom of the cultivator.’ A 





profound observation, general as conceived by him, trae 
to the letter in its application. I shall never entertain 
the slightest apprehension of foreign rivalry till I 
see that all Europe exhibits the freedom of the 
tenant.” Sir James Graham recommended Cumberland 
farmers to cultivate corn less, and to introduce the 
growth of flax by way of rotation. He thought, also, 
they grazed too little, and he warned them against their 
tendency to grow potatoes. “It is a tender plant; it 
has become an uncertain plant. If you grow potatos, 
relying upon the railroads for facility of exporting them, 
you will make the most fertile land perfectly sterile It 
is a gambling transaction. If you plant upon good land, 
the crop is always doubtful, and the loss severe, If it 
is a good crop, it impoverishes the land to an extent 
which no ultimate advantage can compensate. I am 
therefore extremely anxious to discourage the growth of 
potatoes on a large scale.” After the delivery of several 
other speeches, the meeting broke up. g 

Cuarce or Potsontnc.—A charge of administering 4 
poisonous draught to a young woman, named P 
Massey, has been brought at Worship-street, against 
John Reid, a beer-shop keeper in the Bethnal Green-road. 
According to the girl’s statement, a glass 
some frothy liquor like ginger-beer was handed to het 
by the landlord, after drinking which, she became 
alarmingly ill. Reid’s defence is that the girl 
caught up the tumbler and drank off the contents, 
consisted of twopennyworth of turpentine and the 
same quantity of liquid ammonia, to be used for Te 
moving grease stains. He was bound over on his ow 
recognizances to appear again next week. 

Tue Royat British BANK.—The hearing of pel 
tions with respect to this bank took place before 
Chancellor Kindersley at the Angel Hotel, Bury St. 
Edmund's, on Wednesday afternoon. The petitions 
Mr. Adolphus Sherman, Mr. Robert Mee, 
Achison, and Mr. Jeremiah Harridge having been 
ceived, and Mr. Hetherington having stated on 
of the corporation and directors that they desire the 
ing-up, but wish it to be as cheaply managed a8 
the Vice-Chancellor said he had no doubt the Winding: 
up Act ought to be adopted in this case. He Y 
make an order on all four petitions, the costs to be 
lowed out of the estate. 
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of the Oldham 
Tae OLDHAM — A Seeceesion and lunch 
Lyceum took place on followed by a soirée. Among 
signalized the mor yor ho the ceremony were 
MP. Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, Mr. Wil- 
Lord Dewan 5 Mr. James Heywood, M.P., Mr. W. 
liam Brown, ” Cobbett, M.P., Col. and Lieut.- 


J. Fox, M-P., ore aig Scotch poet), the Rev. Dr. 


of Manchester and Ashton- 

Vaughan, oy pote place in the evening in the 
Men’s Hall, where about 2500 people were pre- 
Working addressed by Lord Stanley, the chairman 
sent, and _ the audience the necessity of attending 
(whe = mental improvement), Sir James Kay 
(who spoke approvingly of the efforts 
for popular cee ve a. 

. W. J. Fox, M.P., the last of whom 

= be pre from the remarks made by Sir J. K. 
expressed and advocated the introduction by the 


secular education. In the course of his speech, 
State of observed :—‘‘I hold that a wide latitude 
should be 
to learn 


to individual taste. What a man wishes 

will learn better, more quickly, and with 

profit to himself, than what he undertakes to study 
pes upon the recommendation of others, even though 
the latter may be more generally useful. I see in a 


prospectus which has been issued mention of French 
i Iam 


E 
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from 

their use is great, even for those who stay at home, much 
more than those who travel: but, where time and op- 
portunity are limited, and where no special inducement 
exists, I doubt whether the acquiring of languages is the 
most necessary or profitable branch of knowledge. 
Words, after all, are only vehicles of thought ; the stores 
of thought accumulated in our own tongue are already 
immense; and, if much of life be passed in that which 
is rather preparation for study than study itself, little 
time may remain to complete the building for which 
such wide and ample foundations have been laid.” Later 
in the evening, Sir J. K. Shuttleworth answered the ob- 
servations of Mr. Fox, and denied that he had become 
* one of the mummies of the Circumlocution Office.” He 
agreed with all Mr. Fox had said, but thought that the 
difficulties Government has to contend against should be 
recollected. 


Discovery or Correr in New ZEALANnp.—The 
discovery of the lode of copper ore on the Dun Mountain 
has been fully confirmed, and the result of the experi- 
ments made upon the samples forwarded to this country 
are unusually favourable. A few feet lower down, a 
most valuable vein has been struck. This, together 
with the reported discovery of gold, if the latter be con- 
firmed, will be of the greatest advantage to this province 
and to the whole of New Zealand.— Australian and New 
Zealand Gazette. 

A Siestricant Facr.—At the annual exhibition of 
modern paintings in the Brera Palace, there was a pic- 
ture by Paris ting the return of Pius IX. from 
Gaeta in 1850, surrounded by Cardinals and Ministers. 
This had lately been painted for the Duke Scotti for the 
sum of 25,000 francs, and the other day it was disco- 
vered completely burnt to ashes.—Times Turin Cor- 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, September 23. 


BANKRUPT.—Wix1iaM STUART FINDLATER, Plymouth, 
coal merchant. 





Friday, September 2%. 
BANKRUPTS. — Gronor TH ENRY STANLEY, Cannon- 
-road, St. George’s-in-the-East, builder—W1ILLIAM 
Harrzie, ford, manufacturing chemist — THomas 
Hooper Brook, Wolverhampton, draper—Henry MER- 
Texs and Jonn Sutciirre, Apperley-bridge, Yorkshire, 
eo. Hever WARNE, 8, Mill-street, Hanover-square, 68, 
Bond-street, and 22, Maddox-street, carpenter, &c.— 
Joun WHITE, Josepm EXtey, and JosEPH DARLINGTON, 
Tt. York, coal proprietors—Isaac James Haw- 
Den, and JamMES Lamont M‘GreEGoR, Liverpool, merchants 
Henry ALFRED WARD, Birmingham, grease manufac- 
turer—WittiaM James BEAMAN and RoperT PEARCE 
Lewis, Bath, hide dealers—Stuon Horsman, Westgate, 
Bradford, grocer—SaAMUEL PARKINSON Murr, Westgate- 
hill, Bradford, currier—Rosert INGHAM, Hamer Bottoms, 

cotton manufacturer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—JameEs M‘Intosn, Dun- 
cabinet maker—Wm. CARRUTHERS, Tynron, Dum- 


friee-ahire, decenend 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
THS. 


BIRTE 
HAMILTON—On the 23rd inst., at 19, Eaton-square, Lady 
Hamilton : a son. 
PICKERSGILL.—On the 9th inst., at Moscow, Russia, the 
ann of Henry Pickersgill, late of London: a daughter. 
HAKESPEAR.—On the 15th inst., at Corfu, the wife of 
we jor Shakespear, Royal Artillery: a daughter 
SNCHESTE —On tke 17th inst., the Marchioness of 
inchester : a daughter, stillborn. 
MARRIAGES. 
CHADS—DU CURROY.—On tho 25th ult. by special li- 
cense, atthe British Consulate, Dardanelles, William John 
is, Brevet-Major 64th Reziment, second son of Rear- 
the In Sir H. D. Chads, K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief on 
th — Station, to Louise Du Curroy, eldest daughter of 
a A. Lander, Esq., late H.B.M.’s Consul, Darda- 


FLETOHER—BROWN.—On the 20th inst., at the Abbey 
oes eewkesbury, John Wells Fletcher, Esq.,of Upton- 


upon ern, to Caroline Chambers, only daughter of 
Mine Brown, Ee MP 
fort HHORN—STRAUSS.—On the 15th inst., at Frank- 
Villa ane, Charles Hirschhorn, Esq., of 22, Dorset 


, as-road, Canonbury, to Harriet, daughter of 
Dr. Strauss, of Frankfort-on-Maine. 
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DEATHS. 

GANDION.—On the 21st inst., at Queen’s-terrace, Guernsey, 
John Gandion, Esq., for twenty years Judge of the island of 
ee: deeply regretted. 

HANSON.—On the 19th inst., at Milton, Gravesend, Ada, 
youngest hter of Mrs. Julia Hauson, of Richmond, 
and the late Charles Hanson, ys 

HUNTER.—On Monday, the 22nd inst., at his residence, 13, 
Westbourne-terrace, H de-park, in the 75th year of his 
age, William Hunter, Esq., one of the Aldermen of the 
ow of London, and a Magistrate for the county of Mid- 

esex. 

JONES.—On the 22nd inst., in Jermyn-street, St. James’s, 
aged 74, Major-General James Jones, K.H., and K. of the 
Order of Charles III. of Spain, fourth son of Michael 
Jones, Esq., formerly of Caton, in the county of Lan- 


caster. 

MACHELL.—On the 3rd inst., in his 76th year, Thomas 
Machell, Esq., M.R.C.S., formerly of Wolsingham, and 
Berners-street, author of several scientific inventions. 

MOUBRAY.—On the morning of the 20th inst., at Greenwich 
Hospital, George Moubray, Esq., a Post Captain, of the 
12th of August, 1812, in his 84th year, deeply Temonted by 
all who knew him. 

ROSS.— On the 6th inst., at Funchal, Madeira, of cholera, 
Archibald ©. Ross, D., 47. 

SYMES.-—On Tuesday, the 23rd inst., at Bridport, to the in- 
expressible grief of her family and friends, killed by 
accidentally falling from the cliffs east of the h ur, 
Ada, eldest surviving daughter of George Symes, M.D., in 
the 18th year of her age. 

VAUGHAN.—On the 20th inst., at 38, Clifton-terrace, 
Notting-hill, after a very long and painful illness, Jane 
Vaughan, youngest daughter of the late Francis Pinkney, 
Esq., of Whitehall, and Swansea, Glamorgan, authoress o! 
several works of fiction. 

WRIGHTSON.—On the 20th inst., at his residence, 36, Lorn- 
road, Brixton-road, after a long and veo illness, in the 
60th year of his , Mr. Joseph Wrightson, for upwards 
of eighteen years Editor of the “ Weekly Dispatch.” 


Commercial Atoirg. 


—_—@——_ 
London, Friday Evening, September 26, 1856. 

Conso1s, which closed on Saturday at 94} 4 for Money, and 
943 § for 8th October Account, have exhibited considerable 
heaviness during the week, the pressure having nm occa- 
sioned by severe speculative sales, added to a general im- 
pression of the instability of the market. Considering, how- 
ever, the unfavourable influences which have been brought 
to bear upon the funds, great firmness and good quotations 
have been maintained. Rumours of au adverse nature have 
been rife, and more weight has been attached to political 
events than their nature warranted. ; 

The railway share market has generally held good prices. 

Yesterday, owing to the confidence occasioned by the 
Bank directors mahing no alteration in the rate of discount, 
Consols obtained a temporary advance of 4 per ceut. of the 
morning’s prices, but closed about the same as on the pre- 
vious evening. Y 

Consols and railways are still continued to be invested in 
by the public, and the recent speculative operators for a fall 
having been rendered careful by the firmer a) ance of 
the markets, higher prices are anticipated. oney in the 
Stock Exchange was in demand, and realized 44 per cent. 

Consols opened 934 §, and closed 93§ 4. 








Aberdeen, —, —; Caledonian, 55, 553; Chester and Holy- 
head, 154, 163; Eastern Counties, 9, 9}; Great Northern, 
93, 94; Great Southern and Western (Ireland), 114, 116; 
Great Western, 634, }; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
963; London and Blackwall, 63,7; London, Brighton, an 
South Coast, 105, 106; London and North-Western, 102, 
102}; London and South Western, 104, 1044; Midland, 773, 
774; North-Eastern (Berwick), 79}, 804; South Eastern 
(Dover), 70, 71; Antwerp and Rotterdam, 7, 74; Dutch 
Rhenish, 13, 2 pm.; Eastern of France (Paris and Stras- 
bourg), 35, 354; Great Central of France, 5, 54pm.; Great 
Luxembourg, 4, 44; Northern of France, 375, 38}; Paris 
and Lyons, 50%, Sit Royal Danish, 19, 20; Royal Swedish, 
<, 14; Sambre and Meuse, 114, 12. 





CORN MARKET. 
Mark-lane, Friday, September 26, 1856. 


ARRIVALS this week into London as well as off the Coast 
have been moderate. The country markets, however, are 
»retty well supplied, and although business has not been 
risk generally, prices have been maintained. The cargoes 
sold off the Coast are Taganrog Ghirka 59s. to 59s. 6d., 60s. 
and 61s. 3d., Berdianski 60s. and 62s. 6d., Polish Odessa 55s. 
ad 480 lb., hard Taganrog 57s. 3d., and 56s., and 58s. 6d., hard 


brail 51s., Ibrail Maize 31s. 6d. and 32s. now refused. Galatz | 


33s. and 32s. 3d., and 32s. 6d. now refused. Barle 
unaltered in value. There are very few Oats on 
prices can be obtained for them. 


remains 
e, and full 








BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 


(CLOSING PRICES.) 

| Sat. | Mon. see mina Thur. | Frid. 
Bank Stock... Dame 
3 per Cent. Red 
3 per Cent. Con. 
Consols for Account! 94} 
New3 per Cent. An. ...... | 
New 24 per Cents ...' ...... | 
Long Ans. 1860 ...... 
India Stock............ 230 | 
Ditto Bonds, £1000 ...... | 





= | 94 
n. 94} 94 94 
944 94 94 94 














Ditto, under #1000 ...... | ...... 17 
Ex. Bills, €1000...... ip 4p 7 
i aE Pee D tdnaae 17p 17p 6p 
Ditto, Small........... Wp Wp Wp! 7p. wp 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(LAST OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
FRIDAY EVENING.) 


Brazilian Bonds. ......... 101 { Portuguese 4 per Cents. 49} 
Buenos Ayres 6 p.Cents 81 | Russian Bonds, 5 per 
Chilian 6 per Cents....... o COED wise sdtsenincnicdschs coo 108 
Chilian 8 per Cents........ .... | Russian 4} per Cents. ... 97 
Dutch 24 per Cents....... 64 | Spaniish...................sc000 
Dutch 4 per Cent. Certf. 98 Spanish Committee Cer. 
Equador Bonds............ of Coup. not fun. ...... ... 
Mexican Account ......... 22¢ Turkish 6 per Cents...... 102} 
Peruvian 44 perCents..... 793 Turkish New, 4 ditto ... 102} 
Portuguese 3 per Cents. 44) | Venezuela, 44 per Cents. ... 





FFICES in the Best Part of the STRAND. 
A FIRST and SECOND FLOOR TO BE La, 

ther or separately, suitable for a Public ora 
mmedia' may be 


citor. I te 
terms. Apply at Strand. 





R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 


4, Coventry-st Leicester Open 
fiomen: only) frox be Ten, 7 upward 0 of 
ousand models an ——- part 
of the human frame in th and disease, the race of ‘men 
&c. Lectures delivered at Twelve, and at Half- 
ome Seven, by Dr. G. Sexton, F.R.G.S.; and.a new and 
1ighly-interesting Series of Lectures is now in course of 


b ivery by Dr. Kahn, at Four p.m. precisely. —Admis- 
on, 1s. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION! 





in Rowse deere, nates fe Softening, 
Vin ° , 
rireving, Peoutliying. snd Preserving the Sate, aad 


n and charming appearance. 
completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Bedeeee. &c., and 
Balsamic and Healing —-, render the skin pag 
and free from dryness, &c., clear it from every: 
pimple, or eruption, and by continuing its use only a 
time, the skin will become and continue soft and 
and the complexion beautiful. In Se 


ectly clear and 
process of shaving it the irritat' 


invaluable, as it 


allays 
and smarti , annihilates eve: mple and all - 
t 8 ng pain, ann rey ot ple rough 


the skin smoo 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and 
Perfumers. 


ness, and ren 





DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over 
every other variety, secured the confidence and almost uni- 
versal preference of the most eminent Mi 


in the treatment of CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIA- 
BETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RALGIA, 


, NEU 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DE- 
BILITY, and all SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Its leading distinctive characteristics are: 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL 
PRINCIPLES; INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM 
STRENGTH ; ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLA- 
VOUR AND AFTER-TASTE ; RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, 
AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 





Quenses oF & yscurres Ln Pow .» M.D., gy he 
ysician to the Torquay Hos nsumption, Author 
of “ Essays on Pulmenaly Tubercle,” &c. &c. de. 
“T have no hesitation in ing that I gen 
your Cod Liver Oil for the following reasons :— = 
FOUND IT TO AGREE BETTER WITH THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 
ESPECIALLY IN THOSE PATIENTS WHO CONSIDER THEM- 
SELVES TO BE BILIOUS: it seldom causes nausea or - 
ion ; it is more palatable to most patients than the other 
ds of Cod Liver Oil; it is stronger, and consequently a 
smaller dose is sufficient.” 





Sold onty in Imprriat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s.; ed and labelled with Dr. pz JonGu’s 
Stamp and Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, 
by ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., sole British 

77, Strand, London; and by many respectable Chemis 
Druggists. 





NATURE’S TRUE REMEDY. 


D®. TOWNSEND'S SARSAPARILLA. 
There are three pote avenues by which Nat 

expels from the body w is necessary should be expelled 
therefrom. These three are the Stool, the Urine, and the 
Pores. These must be kept in a condition, or 
disease is certain. This is a fixed and positive law; and no 
human being can safely disregard it. 

Now, when the system is diseased, it is the first grand 
object to set all these functions at work, both to expel Disease, 
| and to restore the Health. 

The bowels must be opened, cleansed, sooth and 
| Strengthened ; the urine must be made to flow healt fally 
and aman and to throw off the impurities of the blood; 
the liver and stomach must be lated ; and abov» all, the 
pores must be opened, and the skin made healthy. These 
things done, and Nature will go to her work; and ruddy 
—_ will sit smiling upon the cheek ; and life will be again 
a luxury. 


We will su the case of a person afflicted with a bilious 
complaint. His head aches, his appetite is poor, his bones 
and k ache, he is weak and nervous, his 
yellow, the skin dry, and his 

doctor for relief, i 
freely, 





ints 
out? Why, To SET IN HEALTHY OPERATION ALL’ exe 
MEANS THAT NATURE POSSESSES TO THROW OUT OF THE 
SYSTEM THE CAUSES OF DISEASE. The bowels must of course 
be evacuated, but the work is but BEGUN AT THIS STAGE OF 
THE BUSINESS. The kidneys must be prompted to do their 
work, for they have a most important work to do; 
stomach must be cl ;, and, above all, the PORES must 
be ne and — 4 — — ——a whieh 
ought to pass off throug em. e repeat, t! the 
Bowels, the Urine, the Pores, the disease must be eawelied 
| from the system, and not by the bowels alone, as is the usual 
| practice. 

And to effect all this, resort must be had to a remedy that 
is congenial to the human system—a remedy that strengtheus 
while it subdues disease. Such is the remedy found in 
OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND’S AMERICAN SARSA- 

PARILLA AND PULSES aReeanes 373, STRAND, 

NDON. 


Half-pints, 2s. 6d.: Pints, 4s.; Small Quarts, 4s. 6d.; 





Quarts, 7s. 6c. 
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OOOO 
FR 2Ginas nas, Glt, soa leeved Cape, by BEN 
IS gh eg 


ter pw poem —— and Witneys,. 32s. ; double 
, N.B.—A desideratum for boys and youths. 





ENTLEMEN in SEARCH of a TAILOR 

ave directed: to B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, 

e PORPY-SBVEN SHILLING made to order 

from Seotch, Heather, andCheviot Tweeds, all wool and tho- 

LISSIER yx 25s:, and 28s. 

The BENJAMIN CL ‘AL and PROFESSIONAL 

OVER or UNDER COAT, — 30s. Ray ALBERT LONG 

FROCK or OVER cose. m 35s. to 55s. The REVER- 

as x Gonek & es four different sides, 14s. 

e TWO GUINEA DRESS and FROCK COATS. the 

GUINEA DRESS TROUSERS, and the HALF-GUINEA 
AISTCOATS.—N.B. A perfect fit guaranteed. 





HE DESIDERATUM.—It is a oy but 
notorious a, that in this of com on, & gen- 


tlemanly Coat eannot be obtained wit! ~ ing an 
exorbitant price. The advert — nt, fide West-end 
Tailors of extensive ee ed to furnish that 
desideratum, viz.,a DRESS or FROCK T, possessing 
that fine ce, durability, and rior style so 





— to = priced garment be y the British 
stocracy, very moderate pepe guineas, cash. 
Cash payments and a large trade solely ling them to 


do it. 
H. HAYES and Co., 149, Cheapside. 


=~ ESS.—Prize Medals 1851, First class 
855.—The newly invented ACOUSTIC INSTRU- 

MENTS to suit oven demene of di however extreme, 
- only be obtained of F.C. REIN, sole inventor and maker, 
is Paradise for the , 108, Sirand, London. Also 

Rein’s celebrated Cork Respirators 


EETH.—Messrs. GABRIEL supply COM- 
PLETE SETS, without + Sai on the iple of 
attraction, avoiding the necessity of extractin 
yh onsiee ome S SILICIOUS BNAMELLE 
AMERICAN MINBRAL TEETH, the best in Europe— 
guaran tion or arti- 
~~ Sets, 41. 4s.—Her Ma- 
— Royal ibe ‘atent have been awarded for the 
prod reduction of a perfectly WHITE ENAMEL, for decayed 
TERTH. which -_ onk; obtained at. Messrs. 
Gabrinl's Hetebiisheren gate-hill, five doors from 
the Old Bailey; and at 1 2 "Duke-street, Liverpool. Con- 
sultation and every gratis. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 

WATER. Having leased the fay a. ell Spring at 

Malvern, renowned for its. ty. ¢ ad Co. can now 

RiEpICINAL a SELTZER WATER with all the CHEMICAL aud 

INAL properties which have rendered the Nassau 

Spring £0, cl celebrated, They continne Manufacturing SODA, 
BSIA, and NAD 














and LEMO BE, at 
NDON, L STOL, and DERBY. 
Every bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing their 
signature. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 
SUPREMELY EFFICACIOUS IN CURING 
WOUNDS.—Mrs. Elizabeth Belson of Snettisham, near 
Lynn, had suffered for twen gc ‘rom a. ‘ul wound 
in her leg, occasioned b; ling upon an iron scraper. 
Remedies innumerable and dive: were applied, but all 
Siling, she supposed she would have been a.cripple for life, 
when she was advised to try Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. 
After employing a few boxes of both, the wound assumed a 
healthy appearance, the leg subsequently became perfectly 
sound, and she is now quite well. 

Sold ty all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at 
Professor HOLLOWAY’S ee 244, Strand, Lon- 
don, and 80, Maiden-lane, New cog A. Stampa, Con- 
stantinople; A. Guidiey, 8 myrna; and - Muir, Mal lta. 


y AND. LMPORTA? DISCOVERY | IN THE 
ICLNE 





ANEW AND. LWPORTANT 
SCIENCE OF 
Patent. Office Seal of Great Britain. 
Diplome de I’Ecole de Pharmacie de Paris. 
perial College of’ Medicine, Vienna. 
TRIESEMAR,N Nos. 1, 2, and 3,i8 prepared in the form ofa 


lozenge, devoid. of taste or smell, ean be carried in the 
waistcoat et. Soldin tin cases, divided into separate 
doses, as administered by Valpeau, Lallemand, Roux, Ricord, 


&c., & 
RIESEMAR, No. l., is a Remedy for-Relax- 
ation, Spermatorrhcea, and all the distressing conse- 


quences from earl indiscriminate excesses, 

or too lon Saeadiinens in climates. It hasrestored bodily 

= --- strength and vigour to thousands of debilitated 
ividu 


nals, who are yON health and the Functions 
of Manhood ina this Syn Discovery! 


effectually, in the short — o—: three days, completely and 
entirely eradicates all traces. of Gonorrheea, both in its 
mild and aggravated forms, Gleets, Strictures, Irritation of 
the Bladder, Non-retention of Paine Pains.of the Loinsand 
Kidneys, and thosedisorders which Copaivi and Cubebs have 
so long been tho’ an antidote for, to the ruin of the 
health of a vast. portion of the hy RTT 
TRIBSE No. LL, 
is the great Continental iene for Syphilisand Secondary. 
Symptoms. It searches out and purifies the diseased 
humours from the blood, and cleanses the system from all de- 
teriorating causes; it also constitutes a certain Cure for 
Scurvy, Serofula, and. all Cutaneous Eruptions, and is a 
never-failing ay thatjclass of disorders which un- 
fortunately the English Physician treats with Mercury, to 
the inevitable destruction of the patient’s constitution, and 
which all the Sarsaparilla in the world.cannot restore. 
Price lis., as cases imone for 33s., which saves 11s.; 
and in saving 1. 12s, To be had wholesale 
and retail in My tg of Johnson, 68, Cornhill; Hannay 
and Co., Oxford-street; and’ Sanger, 150, Oxford- street. 
HUMAN FRAILTY: a Medical Work, price 1s. post free, 
lnstrated. with 100 E: wings, and containing the opinions 
alpean, Lalleman ux, Ricord,&c. It gives co — 
for the perfect Restoration * those su 
use, Gonorrhoea, a 
ion aff tar Gpormation by the 
perm: e 
—a newly-constructed Urinometer, with perez 


for tin the fale of ie 6 a cow ,and from 





THE LEA DEE. 














Bornuunay 8’ BATHS, a LAMPS.— 
mR. S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
8 devoted exclusive] a: the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of SO AMPS. BATHS, and TALLIC BEDSTEADS. The 
stock of each is at once the as newest, and most varied 
ever submitted to the public, and marked ob ap —— 
tionate with those that have tended to make 
ment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from _... ... £012 6 to£12 0 0 each 
Shower- baths, from .. «. © 7 6to 515 0 each 
Lamps (Modérateur), from 0 6 Oto 6 6 0 each 
(All other ey at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ... aA ae ‘a Sd. per gallon 


UTLERY WARRAN TED.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE-CUTLERY in the world, - 

warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM §. BU JREON’S, a 
prices that are remunerative only b of the 
of tne sales. 3} inch ivory-handled table-knives, with high 
shoulders, 11s. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s.; if to 
balance, Is. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. per pair: larger 
sizes, from 14s. 6d. to 26s. per dozen; extra fine ivory, 32s.; 
if with silver ferrules, 37s. to 50s. ; white bone table-knives, 
7s. 6d. per dozen ; desserts, er 6d.; carvers, a 3d. per pair; 
black horn table-knives, 7s. dozen; desserts, 6s.; 
carvers, 2s. 6d. ; black wood- — table- KR. and forks, 
6s. per dozen ; table steels from 1s.each. The largest stock 
in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases 
and otherwise, and of the new plated fish-carvers. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
FOR SILVER. 

The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced twenty years 
ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the patent 
of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can 
be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can be it distinguished from real silver. 





Fiddle or Thread or _ 
Old Silver Brunswick. »Mins’s 
Pattern, Pattern. nate 
Table Spoons and Forks per 
dozen.. eee 488. w... . 60s, 
Dessert ditto and ditto ... 308. ...... ee 42s. 
Tea ditto sinh one — Sa | 30s. 


Tea and Coffee Sets, Cruet, and Liqueur Frames, Waiters 
Candlesticks, &c., at proportionate prices, All kinds of re- 
plating done by the pateng process. 

CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 


Table Spoonsand Forks Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 


oe Se 129. ... 208. ... 30s. 
Dessert ditto and ditto... 10s. ... 21s. .., 25s. 
| RE ee BR. un. EER. 200, ER 


The late additions to these extensive premises (already 
by far the largest in Burope) are of such acharacter that 
the entire of BIGHT HOUSES is devoted to the display 
of the most magnificent stock of GENERAL HOU sb 
[RON MONGERY (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated 
Goods, Baths, Brushes, Turnery, Lamps, Gaseliers, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, peas: and. Bed- hangings), so arranged 
in Sixteen Large Show Rooms as to afford to parties: fur- 
nishing facilities in the selection of goods that cannot be 
hoped for elsewhere. 

llustrated Catalogues.sent a cms 

39, OXFORD-STREET; 1, Ta, WMAN- 

STREET; and 4,5, and 6, PERRY’ S. PL ACE, LONDON. 
Established 1820, 


E MIROIR FACE ET NU QUE.—This 
new Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of the head 
as perfectly as it does the face, and both in one glass at the 
same time, enabling a lady to arrange her back hair with 
the greatest ease and precision; it is the most unique and 
complete article ever introduced into the dressing-room. 
Price 24s., aud upwards. The Patent can also be affixed to 
any good Toilet Glass. Drawings.and Prices sent free by 
Post. To be seen only at the Patentees, Messrs. HEAL & 
SON, whose warerooms also contain. every variety of Toilet 
Glass that is manufactured, as well as a general assortment 
of —_— BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNI- 
TURE. 





HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bed- 
steads, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture, sent free by post. 
HEAL & SON, 196, TOIT ENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 

FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
DEANE’S 
ITRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING WAREHOUSES, 
A Priced Furnishing List sent Post Free: 
DEANE, DRAY, & CO., LONDON-BRIDCE. 
Established a,D. 1700, 





_ Vice-Chairman—JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Eig, rm ; 


[No. 340, Savummay, 
B ee : ea somes » Soy 
Charing-cross No, 450, WEST SERAND, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

Og ALLEN SELIEY Ma, 
Sands, and Co.), Austin Friars. 

et pee ANDERDON, Esq, Devonshire Terragy 
COLONEL WILLIAM ELSEY, HE.LCS., Bask House, 


Acton. 


THOMAS GOOCH, Esq. (G 
Wall), Brixton Rise," ‘CC? and Cousens, Toni 


JEREMIAH GREATOREX, _ ( 
and Co, Aldermanbury), Spring re | 
Clapton. 
ALEXANDER CONSTANTINE IONIDRS, 

Ionides, Sgouta, and Co., Gracechurch Si at 
CHARLES JOYCE, . (Firm of Charles Byace e e 





Moorgate Street), "Gloucester Gardens, 
THOMAS LUCE, Esq., M.P., Ki treet, 
Malmsbury, Wilts, ing Street, St. James's ang 
HENRY ane ~. +, late of the Madrag 

25, Mark Lane, C oe Civil Sorviog 
Sr HENRY ono Alderman 

Andrew’s Hill, C City. = BRE 
ALFRED WILSON, E (Venabl 

Queenbithe), Firgrove, Wey bridge, aud Tyler, 


Current Accounts made up to the poe ot 
- of December in each year, and interest ees Tt 
«lances. 


Deposit Accounts.—The rate of interest allowed Ton 
placed on deposit at three days’ notice of wi val 
per cent. per annum under the Bank of 
discount for first-class bills, rising and falling th 
The Agency of Country and. Forei, a. whether 
Joint-Stock or Private, is undertaken. os 
MATTHEW MARSHALLD, Jin, Manager, 
BENJAMIN SCODT, Secretary 


ee 





S° UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
The Court of Directors GRANT LETTERS: of CRED 
and BILLS upon the Company’s Bank, ADELAIDE, at pam 
‘ pproved — oe ee for collection. 
usiness with all the Australian, Colo: ducted 
through the Bank’s Agents. anti 
Apply at the oper s Offices, 54, OF Broad- 
London. WILLIAM E EURDY Mase SS 
London, September, 1856. 





HE JACKSONIAN SANATORIUM, Fortis 
Green (one mile and a mans from Highente FAN; on the 
Barnet-road), is now open for the reception of patients of 
the higher and middle classes of socic' —- any 
of treatment directed by their own medical ati 
duly qualified Medical Officer resides upon the spot to 
in case of accident, and to follow thei 
entlemen whose patients. reside at the Sanatorium; 4 
Jispensary, Nurses, Attendants, and a most 
of Baths, will be found in the Establishment. . 
The patients or visitors _ reside in sep: Apartments 
or join the general compa 
Conveyances from the PBank, Post-office, and Charing-cpom 
several times daily. 
The Institution can be inspected daily after 12 0’tlock, 
For particulars, address, The Secretary, Jacksonian Sanm 
torium, Fortis-green, near Finchley. 








~ FTALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUACES, 


\ R. ARRIVABENE, D.LL., from the Uni 

versity of Padua, who bas been establishedim London 
for three years, gives private lessons in Italian and French 
at his own house, or the houses of his pupils. He alsoat- 
tends Schools both in town and country. Ma, 
BENE teaches on a plan thoroughly. practical, and 
most mediocre mind cannot fail to thoroughly compnelend 
his lessons. 

Apply by letter to Mr. ARRIVABENGD, No. 4 & 
Michael’s-place, Brompton. 





Ro PTURES EFFECTUALLY CURBED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—DR.. BARKER'S colobated 
REMEDY is protected by three patents; of 
France, and Vienna; and from its great success:imprivalt 
practice is now made knownas a public duty the 
medium of the press. In every case of single or 
rupture, in either sex, of any age, however bad or long 
standing, it is-equally applicab ©, effecting a oure in a few 





LAIR’S GOUT and RHEU MA’ PIC PILLS. 
This preparation is one of the benefits which the 
science of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind, 
for, during the first twenty years of the present century, to | 
speak of acure for the Gout was considered aromance—but | 
now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so fully de- 
monstrated by unsolicited testimonials from persons in every 
rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as one of the 
most important discoveries of the present age. 
Sold by PROUT and HARSANT, 229, Strand, London, 
and all Medicine Vendors. 
Price 1s. 14d. and: 2s. Od. per box. 


7RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEAL TH. —The 
manifold advantages to the heads of families from the 
possession of a medicine of known efficacy, that may be re- 


sorted to with confidence, and used with success in cases 
of temporary sickness, occurring in families more or less 
every day, are so obvious to all, that no question can 


be raised ’ of its importance to every housekeeper in the 
kingdom. 

For females, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and 
produce a healthy comp exion. 

Sold by PROUT and HARSANT, 229, Strand, London, 
and all Medicine Vendors, 





Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 


days, without inconvenience, and.will be I 

all who have been tortured with trusses. Sent post free to 
| any part of the world, with instruetions for use, on resale 
of 10s. 6d, by post-office order, or stamps, by © 

| BARKER, M.D., 10, Brook-street, Holborn, 

| infri ingement of this triple patent ‘will be proceeded 

and restrained by injunction of the Lord High © Chancel 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS. PATENT. 


V HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlementale 
the most effective invention in the curative treatmedtal 
Hernia. The use of a steel spring (so often hurtfulim 
effects) is here avoided, a soft andage being worn m4 

body, while the rec uisite re sisting power is supp by 
Moe-Main Pad and Patent Lev er, fitting with so much eat 
| and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may bewam 
during sleep, 

A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (wihied 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the cire to 
of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent 10 
Manufacturer, 

Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 

TL ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &: 

47“ for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of W. ie 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, os 
Tney are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, wk 
drawn on like an ordinary stocking, Price from 78- 
lés. Postage, sd. 

Manufactory, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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PALLADIUM, AND MENTOR 


(NSURANCE COMPANY. a 
Blackfriars, London, and 
ridge-street, 
Ney Bre ioo-place, Pall Mall. 
TRUSTEES. 


E 
Rovert Chee , Haq 
Lord Bateman: John Bosan- Patrick C yolquhoun, “Lu.D: 
quet, RN. 


A= 


5 


$, Crescent, 





Joseph B e, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 

MBB, Esq., Chairman. 
Ca mas —__. Deputy-Chairman, 
Sir W. G. QOuseley, K.C.B., 


D.C.L. 

Anderson Peacock, Esq 
Ralph Ghas. Price, Esq. 
Philip Rose, Esq. 

Thomas Godfrey Sambrooke, 


non Esq. 


Moomes Dost EY, wart, Ix 


itn Be 
Robert Scie MD. 


James Murray, Esq. 
AvprToRs—THOMA 


merase 





E 
Charles Evan Thomas, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Sir John Young, 
Bart. 


* — Esq.; W.it11AM H, Smira, 
Jun., Esq. 


fis 


Tiectuae Tnomrsox, M-.D.; James 
a D., Tottenham Green; WM. CooKE, Esq., 


oD. 89, Trinity Square, Tower Tower Hill. 
The 
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t to. One Million 
realized. Assets of this Company amoun 

ndred Thousand Pounds sterling, nearly. 
Hu ante Two Hundred Thousand 


mad the fhe Annual Income exceeds 

on the The number of existing Policies is upwards of Six Thousand 

n Ton B doy — Assured excceds Four Million Four Hun- 
dred Thousand Pounds. 


vision lus will take place in June next: the diwi- 
‘= aoe jal, and the whole Surplus (less 20 per 
eas only only) distri ibuted among the Assured. 

r The required, although moderate, entitle the 


Premiums: 
to 80 percent. of the quinque nnial surplus. 
The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, and not 























EsrasuisHep 1803. 


Carrrau:—ONE MILLION Srenurc. 
All Paid-Up and Invested in 1808, 


GLOBE INSURANCE, 

J. W.. FRESHFIELD, Esq.: M.P.: F.R.S.—Chairman. 
BOWLER NEWSAM, Esq.— Deputy Chairman. 
GEORGE CARR GLYN, Esq. : M.P.—Treasurer. 

FIRE: LIFE: ANNUITIES: REVERSIONS. 
CORNHILE & CHARING CROSS—LONDON. 
Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament. 

IRE INSURANCES granted from Pitty te Ten 
Thousand Pounds at Rates particularly fa- 
vonrable to the Younger and Middle periods of Life. 

No Carer ror Sramp Duties on Live Ponicips. 

Every class.of PIRE and LIFE Insurance transacted. 

Mepicau Fges generally paid. 
Prospectuses,—with Life Tables, on various plans, — 
may be had at the Offices; and of any of the Agents, 


WILLIAM NEWMARCH, 
Seeret ry. 





NEW SYSTEM OF LIVE ASSURANCE. 
‘THe Directors of the NATIONAL ASSU- 
RANCE and INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION invite 
attention to the New System of Life Assurance 
adopted by this Association—viz., that of allowing Interest 
on all Premiums paid, instead of the remote and uncertain 
System of Bonuses usually adopted, 

By this plan, the Policyholder will secure to himself, a 
constantly increasing annual income during life, as well as 
os ayment of the sum assured to his representatives, at 
his death. 

Tables of Rates specially adapted to this System of Assu- 
rance may be obtained at the Office of the Company, 3, Pall 
Mall East, or forwarded free, on application. 


PETER MORRISON, Minaging Director. 


‘HE CAMBRIAN ont UNIVERSAL LIFE 
and FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital 100,0007. Established 1849. 


Office, 27, eer 5 Agencies in the principal towns 
f England and Wales. 

This office otiais the benefit of assurance in all its 

branches, and is highly eligible for every deseription of life 








| assurance. 


| 


| 


| 


A new and most important feature, entirely originating 
| with this Company, viz., Marriage Dowries, Life Assurance, 
and Deferred Annuities included in one policy. 

Rates of premium moderate. 

Annuities granted. Family endowments. 

Loans on personal and other securities. 

Forms of proposal and every information may beobtained 
on application. 3y order, 

ALFRED MELHADO, Manager. 


ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


BY REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANGE SOCIETY, 14 Waterloo-place, London, and 
30, , a street, Manchester. 
Directors. 
HE CHISHOLM, Chairm 
RICHARD TART EY KENNEDY, a Alderman, 
Deputy-Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Michael EB. Bag- | William Morley, Esq. 
nold. a a rt Francis Power, Esq., 
Francis Brodigan, Esq. 


Alexander Robert Irvine, Bsq. 
| John Inglis Jerdein, Bsq. F ag Valiant, Esq. 
James John Kinloch, Esq. Rev. - J. Vickery. 

This Society is established on ae oa and approved 
principle of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulated 
| for the exclusive benefit of the Policy-holders, under their 
| own immediate superintendence and control. The Profits 





1.D. 
Archibald Spens, Esq. 





| are divided annually, and aa in reduetion ‘of the cur- 


| 





being in mining or gold digging, to reside in any 
CING Pare ustraliaand California exce pted, or to pass by sea 
seafaring persous by profession) between any two | 
(uot being seafaring persons bi distant more than 33 degrees 

‘RED? the Equator, without extra charge. 
tp Deeds Policies are registered at the Office, and 
assignmentseau be effected on forms supplied by the Com- 

nducted pany. 

The aan rts of the Company’s state and progress, 
t-street, Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post 
nager, : free pu application af the Otfive, or to any of the Company’s 

Agents. 
Portis RITON LIFE ASSOCIATI( ON, for gr anting | 
\ oxttia Life Assurances, Annuities, Endowme nts, and Inve st 
tients ment Policies, 
ot Head Office, 52, Moorgate-street, London. | 
an Established in n. conformity with the recommendations of 
0 the Select Committee of the House of Commons. 
Capital Stock, 100,000/. 
wins Life Policies issued by this Office on the profit scale be- 
asive suite come payable during the Assurer’s lifetime without extra 
vartments, Baildon or Investment Policies issued for terms of 7, 10, 
: 0 
i ‘Anmuitign ted on most equitable terms, an increase | 
TING +CROA quita 
on invalid lives. 
clock, summnanetin for children and every description of Life 
ian Sa nce effected, 
~~ Prospectuses. and every information may be ob- 
ee appation to the Head Office or any of the Pro- 
— vincial Agents 
JOHN MESSENT, Secretary. 
a Pn an oreeg in places where the Office is not ef- 
in London neuen 
tet | THE HOUSEHOLDERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
4 DIRECTORS. 
nail m Ashton, Hsq., Horton-house, Wraysbury, Staines. 
Tee Troe qo Bryanston-square, and Skelbrook- 
NO. ty, Bh Doncaster. 
Hulse, Esq., Hall-grove, Bagshot. 
FP. D.Bullock Webster, I'sq., Norfolk-terrace, Hyde-park. 
a Arthur P. Onslow, Esq., Lawbrook-house, Shere, Guildford. 
—, Hsq., Southwark-bridge-road. 
C 
celebanted q+, jun., Park-road, Holloway. 
ad James Laughton, Esq., Holm V illa, Lewisham-road. 
im private This Company enables persons, without speculation, to 


large or small sums, at a higher rate of interest than 
can be obtained from the public funds, and on as secure 





it 


a 


or 
ot} Formsof application to deposit sums of money, at 5 per 
| Cent. interest, payable half-yearly, or to purchase shares (the 
pst free: Present interest on which is 6 per cent.), may be had on 
on application to 


Band 16, Adameatroct, Adelphi. R. HODSON, Sec. 





A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK, 


IN CASE OF INJURY BY 





> ATENT.. ACCIDENT OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 
RUSSis OR THE SUM OF 

jemen tae £1000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 

rtful im ils May be secured by an Anaval Pay ment of £3 for a Policy 
m 





the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS. ASSU RANCE COMPANY. 
, weekly Allowance of Fifteen Shillings for Injury, or 

00 in case of Death secured by a payment of Ten Shillings. 
= CHARCE FOR STAMP DUTY. 

orms of Propgsal, Prospectuses, &c., may be had of the 
Agents—of the Clerks at alt the Principal Railway Stations 
“and at at the Head Office, London, where also 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 


insured against by the Journey or ‘by the Year as 
heretofore. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


pedal ,2wtenge rs Insurance Company, Empowered by 
of Parliament, Offices, 3, Old Broad-street, 


May be 





qSpecial 
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rent Premiums. Policy- holders participate in Profits after 
payment of five annual Premiums. 

The Annual General Meeting was held on the 28th.of May, 
| 1856, when a highly satisfactory Report of the state of the 
affairs and progress of the Institution was presented to the 
Members. During the last three years, upwards of 1200 new 
| assurances have been effected, yielding an increase of pre- 
mium income of more than 20,000/. per annum; and al- 
though a general high rate of mortality has prevailed among 
Assured lives during the last two years, it has not. been 


| deemed necessary to reduce, in the slightest degree, the 


allowances previously awarded to the Policy-holders. 

The Members present at the Meeting were fully satisfied 
with the Report, and resolved unanimously that a reduction 
of 314 per cent. should be made in the current year’s Pre- 
mium payable by all Policy-holders now entitled to partici- 
pate in the Profits. 

Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the 
| first five years. 


The following Table exemplifies. the effect of the. present 
reduction. 

















Age when) Amount | — a Allowance of! —_ 
Assured. | Assured, inally paid, 314 per cent. payable. 
# £sa 4. £ud &£s 4. 
; 1000 | 2017 6 6 ¢ 1s 6 0 

30 1000 || 2513 4 8 LS} Wik & 
40 1000 =| 3318 4 1013 8 23 4 8 
50 1000 | 4816 8 15 78 33 9 0 
60 1000 «| «(7517 23.18 0 5119 6 


7 6 
7 ~~ A. R. IRVINE, 
Managing Director. 


N PERNA’ TIONAL FREE TRADE CON- 
GRESS AT BRU SSELS. For a full Report, see No. IT. 

of “Tue INTERNATIONAL,” * published this day. It also 
contains “The Anglo-French Alliance,” and all the Foreign 
News of the Week, Political, Commercial, &e: &c. Price 


14, Waterloo-place, London, 
June 2, 1856. 
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BLACKWoon's MAGAZINE ‘for OCTO- 
BER, 1856. No. COCCXCII. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 
Tne ATHELINGS; oR, Tae Taree Grrrs.—Part V. 
Waysips Sones, ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATED. 
Our Tove in Tae INTERIOR oF THE CRIMEA. 
Mr. Burrre’s Review. 
Famity Hisrory. 
Sea-stpe Srupies.—Parr LIL. 
A New Una. 
Arrican TRAVEL. 


Wret1am Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Bondon. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 
F 1856, price 2s. 6d., pee oe 
The Bashi. 


The Last House in C7 | 
2S) 
inves | Shakspeare and his Native 





mea, 1866. Part I. j 
Ancient Gems. Part L— 
Ornamental Stones. and Future Prospects. 
James Montgomery. 

London: Joy W. PsrkER and Son, West Strand. 


i = NEW brine 4 aa, No. 
on 
Monday, nd wil contain, radon tthe wot of 
current Literature D 
ADMINISTRAPION 1 IN INDIA. 
London: BoswortTr and HaRgison, 215, Regent-street; 


‘4 BRITISH QUARTERET. REVIEW, 
mon XLYIL., price 6s., will ‘be published’ on the Ist of 


CONTENTS : 
I. TakoLogy—NeEw versus OLD. 
Il. MENDELSSOHN AND HIs Music. 
IIL. Cocksurn’s Memorrs or His TIMEs. 
. CREATION—CUVIER AND BLAINVILLE. 
. Tue. Care es Goow Hore: axp: Baumse Cam 
FRABLA, 
. Tne IGnATLAw ConmRovErsr: 
. Tue MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 
VILL. THe Camprince Universrry Bi, 
LX. Puzpmonr Aanp Pray. 
% Que LriLoaus ow Arrsins 4xp Boos, 
: Jackson. diego 18, s, Paul’s-ehurch- 
; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and’Co., Stationers” Hall- 








ae 


On September 30th will be published, No. VI. of the 
ATIQNAL BEVIE W. 


‘ CONTENTS: 
I. Tun,Gowru ConsPiracx. 
Il. Crome ws ENGLAND, AND: Trs/ TREATMENT. 
Ill. Vicror Cousin on MADAME DE HAUTEFORT AND 
HER CONTEMPORARIES. 
| IV. Percy Byssue SHELLEy. 
V.. De Bor ss & NovELIsE 
VL. Iva. 
VII. Sypnry DopELt on THE WAR. 
VII. PersonaL INFLUENCES ON OUR PREsENT THEO- 
Loey : Newman—Cor YRE,. 
Price Five Shillings: 
London: CHaPMAN and HALL, 198, Piccadillyx 


‘ E WESTMINSTER mag Sa 
NEW SERIES,.—No. XX. OCTOBER, 1856. Price 
CONTENTS > 

I. Atcwemy AND ALCHEMIS?S, 

IL. Bupputsw: Mytruican anp Hisrorreay. 

ILL Tue Property or Marrrep Wome: 

IV. Grorcr Forster. 

V. Epiysuree Furry YaarsAgo. 











VI. Sttty Novets sy Lapy Novenmens.. 
VIL. France BEFORE THE REVOLUTION or ’89. 
VIL. Emerson’s ENGLISH er oe 
Contemporary Literature; — 
—§ 2 Politics and Edw vn tele a ey no He 
tory, Biography, Voyages, 
ettres. 
London: JoHN CHarMay,, 8, King William-street, Strand: 
NATIONAL MONUMENTS.. 
4 Yous ART-JOURNAL fbr a 
— L. ] ~ 
The Royal Vics soare on and dye aka 
Madonna,” after Carlo Do Sih afer 
4 — The Defend tty 
iller 
Articles on the followi aioe s are Lowy in this 


number :—* The National Commissions ‘ish Artists. 
—No. 19, J. M. W. Turner,"#ilustrated': “The Pete ‘éte Saloons 
of Baden,” iWustrated ; “The x ae” 


jected and other Monuments;” “The. N ux. Sistuoen.in, the 
National Gallery ;” “The Crystal Palace,” Notrated. 
“The British Association;” “ =~ — of the Middle 
aoe illustrated; “The ‘late. Sir kh Wi JAA. ;” 
“The Manchester isution;” “Pizarro,” &. &c, 

Virtue and (o., 25, Paternoster-row, Londom; and all® 
Booksellers. ~ 





J matt st published, post free, ~~ neat in 


UACKERY UNMASKED. Its. Extortiona; 
Impositions, and Deceptions fully explained. By 
J SUTTON, M.RB.CS. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 

“The author has conferred a great boon om suffering 
humanity, by laying bare the scandalous practices of nefa- 
rious adventurers, who advertize to cure diseases of which 
they know nothing.’ ’— Herald. 

Lon Will w prove useful to thousands, to whom we recammend 





5d.; post free, 6d. Office, 17, Henrictta-street, Covent- 
garden. 


L Aaarews, Dr, SUTTON, 15, Frederick+place, Goswell-road, 
ondon, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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1 
ANCIENT INDIA. By Mrs. 
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Just published, in Two Large Vols. 8yo, handsomely printed, and bound in cloth,with Portraits, Price $00, 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE. 


Wiith Sketches of His Age and Contemporaries, 
















































































IN 
SPEIR. 8vo, with Illustrations 
b by G orf and a (FROM PUBLISHED AND UNPUBLISHED SOURCES.) \ 
2 BY G. H. LEWES 
A RESIDENCE IN TASMANIA B lographical History of 
Osp in A pl ey == a Author of the “ Biographical History of Philosophy,” &c. 
with 15 Illustrations, and a "Map, price 14s. cloth. “Goethe's heart, which few knew, was as t as his intellect, which all knew.”—Jung Stilli 
. 8. Written with int — love =< cans & : ae of the subject, it throws more light yn the character and 
n any other wor inally, t f 
SIGHT SEEING IN GERMANY AND THE style, and, in short, a life of Goethe worthy of the man. ily — ee ina pure im Ha 
_ ; r. Lewes has written a work of art, and not thrown before the public aquarry of raw materi: 
pag tt oy: of 1855. B: bd JOHN study’ of his subject, a careful preparation extended through many years, and trained skill i — orshi A 
ge ‘Author of A Physician’s Holi &c. Post wes to convey a lively representation of the man Goethe as he ived, of the society of nT - have 
0, Map and View, price 10s. 6d. cloth. the neral characteristics of the time; and, to blend with all this, ample analytical criticis which he was the Centre, of 
“'The ground is described clearly, the things that appeared ntelligent discussion of the principles on which poetry and prose fiction should be eam veh Principal 
most worth rorth socing to a sensible, observant tourist, are set shown to have possessed one of the noblest and sweetest natures ever eave erring man, and to hay i Goethe 
= hey = _— the ———_ p ute they ar a4 _— Taskmaster, who had given him his talents, and was by that gift calling him to lve a ere 
many a book of travel. eek" Bivaminer. re ov es 
LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270, STRAND. 
“4 
THE TREATMENT OF THE INS omple a 
SARDINIA AND NAPLES. ( 
HED." Demy ara pee ta cot JOHN CONOLLY, Just ready, cheap edition, price 2s. 6d In One handsom — . 1 7 . REVI 
; , “y e Volume, 
«Dr, Conolly has succeeded in accomplishing th OCTOR ANTONIO: a Tau. By the '$ HISTORY of te prey | 
og sateen y HAMBERS'S HISTORY of the RUSSIAN 
he! had in view “name fully gzplaining vindicating Author of * Lorenzo Benoni.” WAR . RUSS 
the he system of n of  non-restrs non-restraint Sears lunaties “A tale in a thousand.”—Critic. Vlustraten with Ww . ts 
. not a ta lourey 
page which fei not fo" per +) ed with ‘interest, even by a samensed ond me Bw oo ™ ‘Stun os " o 
reader.” —Morning ’ aps, The 
(am Fn ne! Lar green in See sat Ha be ox Kegiumn. Next week, in One Volume, post 8vo, 7s. 6d., ts i = 
contains besides much nal matter of importance. ATE COVENTRY. Aw Avrosrocrapny. , IFE * - _ VOLUMES IL, oe Na 
; By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. Originally published E and WORKS of ROBERT = 
"ot ae cannot fail to interest every enlightened reader.”— | i Fraser's Magazine. E ntly printed te deny On unk Weck Rae is. 
Examiner. By the same Author, legantly printed in demy 8vo, with Wood Engravings, 7 
ENGLAND IN 111 OT eNOS Toe vat pari Pid ay 
DI TIME OF W J JNCE. Two Vols. 15s. To be completed in 10 Monthly Parts, 
SYDNEY DOBELL, Author of “ Ba By London: Jonn W. PARKER and Soy, West Strand. Sorming 4 handsome Volumes a ~ “= 
man,” &c. Crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth. ALIGNANI’S NEW PARIS GUIDE Price 7d., PART XXXIII. for OCTOBER 
6. for 1856, Compiled from the best authorit 2S" URN: ULAR 
THE CAUVERY. KISTNAH AND GODA- and verified by personal inspection, and en pg ——_- - JOURNAL of POPU 
: . ~~ & . a LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and 
VERY: Bet y new plan, with Map and Plates. 18mo. 10s. 6d » and ABTS. 
Roe —_ os nee 7 ony oy oy bound, or without Plates 7s. 6d., bound. o a T' 
ney of Madras. noes i “*Galignani’s Paris Guide’ a good i 
rey oR, nets | rincers Ke a we F. +o the editor or of this work from p+ pene A of pot ha ne See vies a. 08 i 
with 19 Plans, price 288. cl my SVO,/ any description, at present, of the French capital.”—Mur- - VOLUME IX. of = 
on price 28m cloths i” —Reonomiet, | "0¥* Handbook of France HAKSPERE’S WORKS — CHAMBERS'S the 
most curious teresti: Econom cline’ Giliaite, Mcemnnn, enh Oe. \) IMPROVED ISSUE of KNIGHT'S CABINET, EDI- ised 
a ll With SuprLementary Nores and Wood En- 6 
THE NE NO I S COMPLETION OF Ronnie BY THE “ TIMES’ To be completed in 12 Monthly Volumes. t 
W V E ae Now ready, in One Vol., price 5s., cloth lettered, i i 
prime HE WAR from the Death of Lord Raglan to ws: | . 
L e Evacuation of the Crimea. 
; By W. H. .- SSELL, “ The Times’ C " HE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENG 
.=rPe? anp TRUE. By the Author of With Addjtions and ——— LAND, or up to the RusstAN WAR. Revised’ ve 
viara Morson.” In 2 vols. [Now ready. New revised edition of Vol. I. (price 58.) just ready. — care of Messrs, Campens.—Also Part XX, the * 
. stuondon: GsorGE RouTLEeDGE, and Co., 2, Farringdon- . ” iittala for | 
Yo UN G 8 IN G LE TON. By TALBOT __ Now complete, in 4 Vols., price 2/. 8s., handsomely bound in = 
GWYNNE, Author of “The School for Fathers,” &.| GERALD MASSEY'S ‘NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 2 =. te 
ReTeCR OOK CASTLE, | THE PICTORIAL BIBLE ; being the Ou th 
Mr. Talbot Gey aw ma a considerable advance in In October. Price 5s 7. ont Ee according to the Authorized s 
song 8 Tato the ee = his present London: Davyip BoGveE, Flect- street. Ee ee ne ri 
rises . re nu - ¥ i 
che rinse is igs into the rank varied action, the more numerous cise coteccctat ____| _W-and R. Campers, London and Edinburgh. cent. 
Piso a moral; being designed to paint the wretched eonse- PARLOUR LIBRARY, Vol. 150, for OCTOBER, price 2s. : sditi press 
auences that follow. follow fromm n envy vy suet van: "— Spectato ATHER DARCY: an. Historical Tale “ef Seventh Edition, price 6s. 6d., with Illustrations, but t 
tion, ~ een tthe story. a ready inven- the Gunpowder Plot. By the Author of “ Emilia Wynd- i | OME SSeS * ee re piece 
ere can be no doubt the on of * Young Sin- | 28™,” &e., &c. Sear can seat 
gleton.’ "—Morni Also, just published his S By GRACE AQUILAR. 
“ The tale is cold with the author’s usual cl re RIN; or Scie Son 
vag he tale i, to Glearness and A CARDINAL MAZARIN; or, Twenty Years After. By | GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, Publisher, 5, Paternoster-tow. at the | 
MARGARET GRAHAM: a Tale. By G. P. R. James. 1s J ust ‘published, cloth lettered, p The ris 
EVELEEN. E a A. BERWI HUNGARIAN BROTHERS. By Miss Porter. 1s. 6d. N IN 4 HILOSOB 4 
Author of “The Dwarf. Le CK, GRANT’S PHANTOM REGIMENT. 1s, 6d. bis A . - lt LAR, Se " > te 
“A most int story, “bees we London: TH Hopc > By W. “ 5 
si ain tg a P| _ Vann Sane en on 7 Wd, BIRCH, M.A. Oren. Autor of An Tage Hi they 
of ”__ Su 
“A d of t! the re and the novel, not the less AS MALT HU S_ RIGHT? — Read the _——— Ce, 3, Fe “re 
pleasantly exciting on t that account. The plot is romantic, S0CI POLITICAL ECONOMIST and JOU RNAL of eS Cy a 
Ee ah ere caresanede eset ut | tounge eauier nae | se pan ee sani 
story to , to interest, to improve, few modern novel aud Natural Religion.” Price 2s., cloth 2s. 6d race usta the cane ty NEW oe that 
are superior t to it.”—Globe TEUVELOVE, 240, Strand, near Temple B LIBRARY ee , 
fat s a work of promise; it bears evi asa in 
oar cave, peincteltion, ond! "athe work qualities to which WORTH NOTICE. LIST of SURPLUS re OPTES of RECENT The | 
What has always been wanted is now published, WORKS withdrawn from circulation, and offered at affair 
na ies e Sixteenth Thousand, price 4s., post free Greatly sednged prices fer cash. semb 
naa HE DICTIONARY APPENDIX, wi CuaRtes Epwarp MvpIE, 510, New Oxtord-siws 
PERVERSION; or, THE CAUSES AND Sicily a8 Reese Ghcdmad Wein DES, w yl y London; and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. only 
CONSEQUENCES OF INFIDELITY. A Tale f ony, comprising the Participles 7 . a ; taine 
Times. In vols. or the | perplex ail writers. ye tone nahin In course of publication, h, Seria 
“This isa good and noble book. It is indeed a ‘ Tale for ako Minis book is iavalust id Weta cata P HOTOGRAPHI ‘ot RAITS oF on 
ne) a ws ——2 _= a one pe a a, “We heartily recommend t his book!" Beonmoli ical Ma a re. phen 
Haye se gazine. i. By MAULL $ 
ba r5 toed. oy aphed = eer Ee rl p- ne as necessary as Walker himself.”—The Critic. With app ropriate e Biographical Not ices. wee - “ 
rr, sustains the writer from first to last.”—Spectato < obmpiiation of ee — The Cetaier ember contetage-— Phe 
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